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which our somewhat limited “universe” occupies. The as- 
tonishing inference drawn from this argument is that every- 
thing was made for man. We wonder how many of our 
readers could find any.comfort or rest in the idea that 
the millions of suns and satellites which surround us go 
through their endless evolutions merely to furnish man with 
a brief lodging place upon this earth, a planet which had an 
origin within calculable time, and which will become a dead 
planet at a time already within the range of mathematical 
foresight. To us such a notion, instead of giving aid and 
comfort in religion, makes the idea of divine providence 
seem absurd, and reduces us to the belief that life upon this 
earth is, after all, nothing but a by-product of the play of in- 
finite forces, unintended, and never to be repeated. 
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WE have not felt inclined to take part in the discussion 
concerning the right of Episcopalians to invite Unitarians to 
commune with them, or the right of Unitarians to accept 
any hospitality at the hand of Episcopalians, or concerning 
the invocations of divine wrath upon our way ‘of thinking, 
which has been such a surprising feature of many communi- 
cations in the daily papers. It seems to us that, the less we 
indulge in controversy on this subject, the more marked will 
be the tendency and disposition of the secular world around 
us to deal out just judgment to all concerned. Is not the 
case in hand somewhat like that of the dining together of 
the President and Mr. Washington? It certainly would not 
have been becoming for Mr. Washington to discuss the mat- 
ter publicly and. at length. A discreet and modest silence 
was due both to his host, whose hospitality had been called 
in question, and to himself, whose social status had been 
impugned. Let the world judge whether we are moral and 
religious outcasts or not, and whether ecclesiastically any 
kindly person loses caste who associates with us. 
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Ir is evident that the Religious Education Association 
lately formed in Chicago marks the beginning of a new dis- 
pensation. Religious education hereafter will begin to put 
away things that are outworn, and take on to itself the new 
means and methods which are furnished by modern dis- 
covery. The aim of religious education remains the same. 
It must be now, as always, concerned with the higher life re- 
vealed to every youth in records of past nobility of character 
and present opportunity. No real instructor of the young, 
who has at heart the highest good of his pupils, will care to 
use any of the treasures of modern knowledge merely to es- 
tablish a theory or to demolisha system. He will ask how, in 
the shortest way and with the best results, he may make 
noble ideals of life available. 
the Chicago meeting were singularly free from theological 
prejudice, and willing to learn whatever any one was compe- 
tent to teach concerning methods by which moral and spirit- 
ual inspiration can be conveyed through education in the 
colleges, schools, churches, and homes of America. That 
men and women of various denominations, including Unita- 
rian, could meet, consult together, and part without a word 
to excite sectarian prejudice or doctrinal controversy is 
something to rejoice over. 
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WE printed last week the protest made by C. F. D. 
‘against our editorial on “ Business and Gambling,” quite 
as willingly as we printed the original complaint which drew 
it out. Our editorial was purposely limited to dealings in 
wool, cotton, and foodstuffs. Whatever gambling there 
may be based upon these transactions does not change the 
fact that an enormous business is transacted in buying and 
selling these things, which is honest, honorable, and for the 
benefit of the whole world. Modern civilization could not 
go on without it. This question C. F. D. did not touch. 
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He confined his remarks to the transactions of the stock 
exchange and the business of brokers who deal in stocks. 
Although this was not the subject we discussed, the same 
principles may be applied in the case of dealings in such 
property as factories, railroads, mines, and other property 
represented by stocks and bonds sold in the open market. 
C. F. D., however, compares this trade to traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors, which he regards as wholly evil. Even if 
this were true (which we do not believe) of the business of 
the stock exchange, it certainly does not apply in the re- 
motest degree to the dealings in corn, wheat, wool, and 
cotton. If there were no gambling whatever, the produce 
exchanges would continue to be the great clearing houses of 
business, without which modern operations necessary for 
the comfort of the world could not be carried on. Push- 
ing through to the basis which lies underneath, we find 
business with which we cannot dispense. To compare this 
to the work of the bartender seems to us to confound all 
values and to add one more misunderstanding to the notions 
which just now tend to make the moral world a bedlam. 
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In his department last week Mr. Horton, president of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, made an appeal for 
prompt and larger collections for the support of the work 
carried on by the society. It is for the interest of all our 
churches and organizations to see that this work is cordially 
and generously supported. If the children are not cared for 
in time, there will be no young people’s societies to support 
or churches to do our work. Our larger missionary associa- 
tions will find their support failing if the time ever comes 
when our children are not led forward into the life and work 
for which our churches stand and for which our missionary 
organizations exist. That Sunday-schools are not doing 
their best work anywhere is the common complaint; but it 
is a complaint which does not touch the work of our Sunday 
School Society, which is working along lines and toward 
ends which are being recognized outside of our own fellow- 
ship as accordant with scholarship and the spirit of modern 
progress. 
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WE receive letters from various sources, some courteous, 
and some not, stating that we have no right to consider 
Unitarianism a part of the Christian Church or to expect 
that the doctrines we preach will be received by other 
churches, and denying with emphasis that there is any 
tendency in evangelical churches to accept the doctrines 
preached by Unitarians for the last hundred years. It is 
also said that nobody ‘wants to unite with us, and that be- 
cause of our lonesome position we are getting angry and 
scolding the rest of the world, as some say, or asking for 
recognition and fellowship which we do not deserve and 
are not likely to get. The utterances and actions of in- 
dividuals are cited to show what our position, spirit, and 
tendencies are. To all of which we have but one evident 
remark to make: We are less lonely than ever, we are not 
hunting for recognition, and we would not sell the slightest 
portion of our birthright to win favor of any church, or even 
recognition by the Church Universal. Moreover, no man 
and no organization has ever received or usurped the right 
to speak for the Unitarian body, or for any one but the 
person or persons immediately concerned. Even the Na- 
tional Conference, voting unanimously to that end, could not 
change the names of our churches, or commit them to any 
union, copartnership, or fellowship, of any kind whatever 
which the churches did not, each acting in its individual 
capacity, voluntarily agree to. 
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Everysopy lives a larger life than he is aware of in his 
daily consciousness. One of the most curious things about 
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this larger life, which includes our daily thought and action, 
is that we make habitual incursions into it, and fit up, as we 
might say, apartments there, each with its proper furnishing, 
which have no connection with each other. “Every one of 
varied experience and ample resources lives not merely a 
double life, but a life of many kinds. One may be a banker, for 
instance, who is also expert as a musician, as a naturalist, and 
as a philanthropist. A thread of conscious life binds these 


_ different forms of the personality together, and yet each one 


is so distinct as to surprise even personal friends who meet 
for the first time such a man in an unfamiliar attitude and 
occupation. A great advance in self-knowledge and self- 
culture, is made when one surveys the various apartments of 
his nature that have been inhabited and brings them under 
a common ideal and rule of conduct. 


Magnanimity. 


Our title word, which means large-mindedness, has not been 
confined by usage to intellectual superiority. The word 
does not indicate that the one whom it describes is a genius, 
that he is learned, that he has great reasoning power, that he 
is a mighty logician or a masterful leader of men. One may 
be all these, and lack the peculiar quality which more than 
any other one is the sign of human greatness. It involves 
largeness of capacity to understand other people, breadth of 
charity, the ability to see all the good there is in men and 
women of defective character, the power to forget one’s self, 
and to estimate all things at their true value. 

The magnanimous man never argues for the sake of vic- 
tory, he never pushes plans of his own in order to vindicate 
his superior sagacity, he never twists the statements of his 
opponent in order to take an unfair advantage of him, he 
never considets himself wronged if his opinion is not ac- 
cepted and if his judgment is not regarded as final. He is 
always willing to add his contribution to the general knowl- 
edge, to take as well as to give, and to let the action that 
follows depend upon the weight of evidence and the value of 
arguments, without considering himself slighted or wronged 
if his private opinion does not ‘prevail. The magnanimous 
man or woman does not attempt to rule others by the exer- 
cise of personal will. No autocrat can be magnanimous. 
Those who are large-minded, who are honest, truthful, and 
charitable, are always gentle in judgment, and willing to let 
the right prevail without reference to private desires and per- 
sonal advantages. 

When a liberal minister had been openly insulted, and 
shown in a public funeral service that he was regarded as 
unregenerate and outside of the true Church, in his distress 
he proceeded as if nothing had happened, although he felt 
humiliated and mean-spirited in his meekness, But, when 
the occasion was over, he was thanked, by those whom it 
most concerned, with the remark, “It always pays to be mag- 
nanimous.” We never tire of quoting the words of the poet 
Dekker: 


‘* The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer ; 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 


These lines describe a magnanimity of the kind that Bunyan 
tried to set forthin his character of Great Heart, a creation 
that alone would have made his famous allegory immortal. 
Just so far as this great quality is manifested in the con- 
duct of churches and denominational affairs, sectarian spirit 
subsides and religion is honored among men. It is not 
mean-spirited to refrain from controversy, when controversy 
will do nothing but excite animosities, and make those who 
are opposed to each other more positive in their opinions, 
whether they are erroneous or not. Between friends, mis- 


understandings constantly arise. Those friendships are 
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most durable in which passing moods are unheeded, and 
irritations are not fixed and increased by demands for ex- 
planation. An old man said: “I have seen those who did 
not love me grow warm and those who loved me grow cold ; 
and I did not know, or ask, why in either case. But this I 
know; that some who once stood aloof are now my warmest 
friends; and those who once turned away from me have 
come back again, and are'glad that nothing was ever said 
about the trivial things that alienated us.” To state a case, 
and to defend or explain a misunderstanding or a grudge, 
will often make it look ridiculous; but at the same time it 
exposes a weakness which one would prefer to conceal, and 
makes a flaw in friendship that need not have been. All 
large-hearted people take for granted defects and failings 
and misjudgments in their friends, and pay no more atten- 
tion to them than they do to the passing clouds of the sky. 

A magnanimous person administers reproof when needed, 
frankly, and with no air of superior virtue, and accepts 
reproof without a sense of irritation. If one has made an 
error in calculation in some problem of practical value, he 
thanks with heartiness the expert who discovers the error 
and in time warns him against the consequences of it. The 
law holds good whether for morals or for mathematics. 
The large-minded man seeks the truth, and tries to shape 
his life with the*square and level it provides. If his work 
is out of plumb or his moral joinings are not accurate, he 
thanks the kindly critic who shows him how and where im- 
provement may be made. 


New Definitions. 


Those who keep in sympathy with the religious sentiment 
of the day —its changes and its evolution — will be con- 
vinced that we are at the threshold of a newera. Old di- 
visions begin to appear irrational; and there is a drawing 
together, not only of affiliated sects, but the question arises, 
Why shall not those which have been antagonistic recognize 
the fact that the questions over which they have fought 
have thinned out into invisible air? If we wish to hear 
Theodore Parker or Channing or Emerson in these days, 
we may slip into almost any orthodox church, and we shall 
hear the sentiments of these radical thinkers expressed. 
On the other hand, if we wish to listen to the most earnest 
appeals to live a higher life in accord with the teachings of 
Jesus, including faith in the tender mercy of God, we may 
be happy in Unitarian churches, There is less tendency on 
the one part to fulminate creed in place of life, and on the 
other part there is less tendency to supplant creed with in- 
tellectual culture and refinement of life. 

In the Biblical World Rev. Dr. Merrill of Chicago shows 
that the problem is no longer one of mere good will and fel- 
lowship, or a restoration of harmony between scattered parts 
of a common faith. He declares that the whole Church, in 
all its parts, has come to a pass where it demands and must 
have a new statement of Christianity. He thinks that the 
very vital and common questions that have been supposed 
to make up Christianity must be reconstructed in form and 
in answer. For instance, he would have us re-examine what 
we mean by “salvation.” What does Christianity undertake 
to do with us? Does Jesus, or the religion of Jesus, undertake 
to save us from a hell in the future, or from sin and a sin- 
ful character, or really what is involved in this term “ sal- 
vation ’’? We understand Mr. Merrill to express a doubt as 
to what this salvation, or saving, refers to. He says that 
salvation must be made to mean “ something definite, prac- 
tical, and vital, Do we clear the matter up by saying that 
salvation is from sin? ‘That sounds well; but what does 
it mean? ‘That the Christian is always moral, and the un- 
believer always immoral? Do you make the matter much 
clearer when you say that salvation means character? Can 
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you put any sharp, strong meaning into that? Has it any 
vital connection with the person and work of Christ and 
the truth of his gospel, and with faith in him? Is the 
preaching of the gospel anything more than the teaching of 
ethics? If so, why? Shall we find the answer in a life of 
fellowship with God? ‘These questions may indicate the 
deeply felt need of a new statement, a conception of salva- 
tion definite enough, practical enough, vitally important 
enough, to attract to Christ those before whom it is set. I 
believe many besides myself are waiting for the man who can 
give that question, ‘ What is salvation?’ the answer we need 
in and for our own times.” This certainly is a startling dec- 
laration, coming as it does from the honest heart of sincere 
orthodoxy. What is salvation? What is it to be saved? 
Did Jesus mean that we are saved when all of our faculties 
are rescued from waste, and are brought to their highest 
condition of life and activity? We know what it is to save 
a watch from being trodden under the feet of horses. Do we 
know what it means to save a man, a soul, from being trod- 
den out, or enfeebled by wrong-doing rather than right, by 
wrong habits, by wrong purposing? At least let us not for- 
get that Jesus said, “ I came that ye might have more Hz.” 

Mr. Merrill is quite as emphatic and frank in a farther 
statement. He says that we are trying to turn from the for- 
malities of Christianity to the vital and the spiritual, and 
yet we are compelled to ask for a new definition of the spir- 
itual life. There is a new definition necessary, also, for the 
Holy Spirit and for fellowship with God. He thinks that 
we need to beware of another description of the Holy Spirit, 
such as bewildered the enthusiastic revivalists of the last 
century. He says, “ We must discriminate against counter- 
feits and loose, unworthy notions of spiritual life.” All 
sorts of occult systems abound, and they are as captivating 
to the crowd as the extravagances of Whitefield and his suc- 
cessors were in their time. It is needful to heed the Bible 
exhortation to try the spirits whether they be from God; for 
many false spirits are come into the world. Have we yet 
formed the habit, in the churches, of a steady appeal to 
reason? Have we got far enough away from that age 
when Christians had the bad habit of denouncing rational- 
ism as of the devil? Is there not need of a general and 
systematic Christian training, that shall teach our young 
people to grow up as independent thinkers in the church as 
out of it? Why is it that all the extravagances of sentiment 
and mystical emotion organize at once under the head of 
church? 

We believe that Mr. Merrill has largely solved all his 
problems in his statement of a third problem. He says that 


it is necessary in the first place to make clear that the 


church has a function in society, a part of supreme im- 
portance to play in human progress and well-being. But 
just here he finds the difficulty that the church does not 
really know what it wants to be or what it needs todo. He 
is in doubt whether the institutional church is leading us 
satisfactorily, or whether we must have a Protestant order, 
vowed to poverty in service of the poor, or whether those 
ministers are right who have given up their church buildings, 
and are going about among the factories and business 
centres, and preaching to the workingmen. At all events, 
he is sure that the church and the ministry must be conse- 
crated, as it never was before, to serving the world, there 
must be more taking up of the cross. 

We can heartily agree with him that a living man, inspired 
with a desire to do good, and unselfish, is the ideal that we 
must find. When this real man is developed, the church 
and church work will shape themselves. What we want is 
men with the Christ spirit and sentiment, men who care 
little for theories or creeds, but desire to do good. “The 
church must become, not in name, but in fact, the greatest 
brotherhood on earth, the greatest instrument for truth, 
righteousness, and love in society.’’ This is his conclusion, 
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and in part we agree with him; but we do not believe with 
him that the work of Christianity is to be accomplished by a 
tremendous organization, or brotherhood. We have made 
too much of powerful organizations and the effort to har- 
monize. Hereafter conformity to creed and method will 
both be less thought of. Those who are counting the forces 
and taking a census of Christianity are all wrong. They 
count the church members, and do not estimate or measure 
the amount of vital force that is or is not at work, doing 
the work and carrying out the spirit of Jesus. 
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Current Topics. 


Amonc the achievements of the 57th Congress, which ter- 
minated its official life on Wednesday of last week, was a 
definite step toward the furtherance of the administration’s 
plans for a greater navy. On the eve of its final adjourn- 
ment Congress provided for the construction of three battle- 
ships of 16,000 tons each and two of 13,000 tons each. 
In addition an appropriation of $1,500,000 was made for 
ammunition, and another of $120,000 for prizes to be 
offered to improve marksmanship in the navy. The special 
session of the Senate which was called by the President to 
meet on March 5 began its business at the opening of the 
present week. There were strong indications that the two 
most important problems which the Senate was called upon 
to solve in special session — the ratification of the Panama 
canal and the Cuban reciprocity treaties — will receive early 
attention, despite an unmistakable disposition on the part of 
members of the minority to continue the tactics of obstruc- 
tion which made the closing days of the past session memo- 
rable in the history of Congress. 
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On the eve of the adjournment of Congress, which ended | 


its session on Wednesday, March 4, President Roosevelt 
promulgated a call for an extraordinary session of the Sen- 
ate, to begin on March 5. ‘This step was necessitated by the 
fact that important business, including the consideration 
of the Panama Canal treaty, the Cuban reciprocity treaty, 
and some nominations by the President, had been left undone, 
partly because of violent wrangling in the closing days of 
the session. A feature of the present Senate will be the 
presence in the chamber of two senators from Delaware. 
For the past four years that State has not had a full repre- 
sentation in the Senate because of a continued deadlock in 
the State legislature, the result of dissensions arising out of 
the ambition of Edward Addicks to be made a United States 
senator. On last Monday the Delaware legislature elected 
James Frank Allee and Lewis Dessler Ball to the Federal 
Senate. Mr. Allee was elected to the long term, while Mr. 
Ball, the candidate of the regular Republicans, is the short- 
term senator. The outcome of the election is regarded as a 
victory for Mr. Addicks, despite his inability to obtain the 
coveted honor for himself. 
st 


WIDE-SPREAD discussion was occasioned by the action of 
the United States Circuit Court in the Eastern District of 
Missouri, which on Tuesday of last week issued a temporary 
injunction restraining the officers of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen from ordering a strike of trainmen and firemen on 
the Wabash Railroad. The preparations for the strike, 
which was to have stopped all activity on the Wabash sys- 


tem, had been completed, and the representatives of the 


trainmen and firemen had submitted their ultimatum to the 
president of the railroad, when Judge Elmer B, Adams 


issued his injunction on the application of the railroad corpo- 
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-ration. ‘The officers of the two labor organizations accepted 
the decree of the court under protest, and the contemplated 
strike was not ordered. The action of the federal court, 
while not unprecedented in principle, was regarded as a 
striking demonstration of the far-reaching powers of the fed- 
eral judiciary. Steps were taken at once to test the validity 
of the injunction. In the meanwhile the attempt to interfere 
with interstate traffic for the purpose of forcing higher wages 
‘upon a railroad corporation was effectively blocked. 
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AmonG the most recent contributions to the equipment of 
higher educational institutions in this country is the gift 
of more than a million dollars to Barnard College, which 
was announced officially at the end of last week by Presi- 
dent Butler of Columbia University, with which Barnard 
College is affiliated. The gift will add two new dormitories 
and a new academic building to the resources of one of the 
rising institutions for the higher education of women in 
the Eist. President Butler, in compliance with the request 
of the donor, has declined to disclose the identity of the 
benefactor ; but it is understood that she is Mrs. Elizabeth 
Milbank Anderson of New York, who has taken an active 
interest in the affairs of Barnard College and other educa- 
tional institutions and public charities in New York. It is 
predicted that the latest contribution to the equipment of 
Barnard will provide for the rapid growth of that college for 
several years to come. The improvements made possible 
by Mrs. Anderson’s generosity have already been begun, and 
a part of the new buildings may be in use at the beginning 
of the next academic year. 


An interesting judgment by the Final Court of Appeal of 
Prussia, dated Jan. 19, 1903, has just been published, It 
rejects the appeal of the dramatist, Paul Heyse, against the 
action of the police in prohibiting the presentation of his 
play “Mary of Magdala,”’ on the ground that the play- 


wright’s presentation of the character and human relations: 


of Christ constitute an attack on the Christian religion. 
‘‘In the forbidden drama,” says the judgment, “ the passion 
of Christ and the salvation of mankind through him, two 
things which concern most deeply the spirit of the Christian 
religion, and indeed are the foundations of the whole Chris- 
tian faith, are inordinately surrounded not merely with 
poetic, freely invented collateral details, but they are. closely 
connected with the most reprehensible human conduct. A 
play the performance of which must inevitably leave such 
an impression upon the spectator is clearly an attack on the 
Christian religion, which in Prussia is historically and con- 
stitutionally a branch of public order, and therefore to be 
safeguarded.” The decision of the court was received with 
outspoken protest by the liberal section of the Berlin press, 
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Tue spectre of militarism is once more a conspicuous 
object in British politics. The estimates for the British 
Army for 1903-04, which were recently published, provided 
for a total expenditure of $171,225,000 for an army of 
235,761 men, exclusive of the troops in India. This esti- 
mate, which is about $40,000,000 greater than that for 
1902-03, makes provision for three army corps for foreign 
service. It is upon this feature of the army budget that the 
greatest opposition has been directed, but the Balfour minis- 
try has shown its intention to insist upon the approval of the 
plans of the War Office by Parliament. In the House of 
Lords on Thursday. of last week a motion to reconsider the 
government’s plan of military organization was defeated by 
a vote of 53 to 15, after a debate lasting for five hours, the 
longest sitting of the session. In the course of an attack 
upon the government’s project, Earl Carrington predicted 
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that the army scheme might bring about a ghastly tragedy, 
and “easily produce a democratic revolution.” Premier 
Balfour is fully convinced that the increase in Great Britain’s 
land armament is required by conditions in India and South 
Africa. 
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Some comment has been evoked in this country by a vig- 
orous attack upon the Monroe Doctrine by Prof. Adolph 
Wagner, the eminent political economist of the University of 
Berlin. Recently, in a reply to two questions concerning 
the Monroe Doctrine, submitted by a correspondent, Prof. 
Wagner is quoted as saying: “Scarcely should such a 
doctrine be forced upon a conquered people after extraordi- 
nary victories, but not even the predominant interests of the 
United States are behind this unheard-of assumption. South 
America is neither geographically nor historically so allied 
with North America and the United States as to justify such 
a pretension even from a North American viewpoint... . 
From the viewpoint, too, of the wider Germanic races a 
simple recognition would be a false step, even if it were to 
settle the world-question whether the Germanic or Romanic 
elements should dominate the world.... We really have 
no interest in furthering the preponderance of the United 
States or England or both. The world’s civilization would 
hardly be advanced thereby. Aside from some technical 
and business sphere, what has the United States yet done of 
importance for the real civilization of the world?” 


wt 


WITH a promptness which caused wide-spread comment 
in the chancelleries of Europe, the Ottoman government 
announced its acceptance of the plan of reform for the 
Christian provinces of the empire which had been sub- 
mitted to the Porte by the Austro-Hungarian and Russian 
ambassadors on the preceding Saturday. The chief pro- 
p sal made in the identical memoranda was the appoint- 
ment of an inspector-general of these provinces for three 
years with ample powers to act independently and to re- 
quisition troops in case of emergency. The plan of reform 
also provides for the reorganization of the police under 
European instructors, and for administrative and financial 
readjustment. At the end of the week, however, the Porte 
forwarded a note to the ambassadors, in which it expressed 
its dissatisfaction with the provision of plenary powers for 
the inspector-general. This initial objection, following 
closely upon the acceptance of the recommendation of the 
powers, was regarded as an indication of the probable pur- 
pose of the Porte to temporize and negotiate until the entire 
scheme of the amelioration of conditions in its possessions 
is once more laid on the table. 


Brevities. 


Seen from the outside, many forms of human life seem 
coarse, repulsive, and unbearable, which, seen from the inside, 
seem tolerable and pleasant. 


Concerning the Bible we should ask only, What are the 
facts? We can afford to wait some time before attempting 
to draw conclusions from the facts. 


Some of the happiest people seldom laugh heartily, and 
some of the jolliest people we know are blue as indigo 
when nothing is going on to keep their spirits up. 


Over-eating is not called a vice, a sin, or a crime. And 
yet we think it possible that it may take life more certainly 
and more often than any other practice or disease, 


Although the black list for drunkards is not yet common, 
something like it goes into effect daily. Less and less do 
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men of influence recommend or employ any person whose 
mind is liable to be clouded, or his nerves shaken, or his 
judgment impaired bythe use of alcohol, whether in business 
hours or after. 


In country towns the meetings of the Grange have often 
done a good work which was not intended or foreseen. They 
have brought together neighbors who had been sundered by 
political or theological prejudices, and have brought out a 
sense of brotherhood which has made life in the country 
better worth living. 


We do not believe that it is the mission of any minister or 
paper to establish a universal censorship of manners and 
morals. Censoriousness and inspiration are mutually 
antagonistic and destructive. The prophet first of all 
confesses his own sins: the censor begins by denouncing 
the sins of his neighbors. 


Whenever the Baptists get ready, as they will some day, 
to give up baptism by immersion and the Lord’s Supper as 
tests of Christian discipleship, they will find nothing in the 
constitution of their church to hinder a declaration of free- 
dom which may easily put it in the front rank of liberal 
progress of the better sort. 


We hear much about the alienation of the workingman 
from the Church. We wonder how much of this talk is 
based on knowledge and how much on hearsay and snap- 
shot impressions. Probably a large majority of the Cath- 
olics in this country are workingmen. They have no love 
for Protestantism, but they are not alienated from the 
Church. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Lenten Suggestion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Not long ago I was turning over the leaves of a “ Lenten 
Cook Book.” Perhaps there is in existence a book on 
“Lenten Amusements.” 

The enclosed clipping from a late number of the Ofen 
Court is respectfully offered to the readers of the Register, 
lay and clerical, who may desire to keep with the Master the 
forty days in the wilderness, in spirit and in truth ; — 


FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES OF THE SIKHS. 


Bekind! Make this thy mosque,—a fabric vast and fair; 
Be true! Make this thy carpet, spread five times for prayer ; 
Be just! When art thou this, thy lawful meat thou hast ; 
Be good! In this behold thy God-appointed fast. 

Thy cleansing rite a heart that no lustration needs, 

Thy rosary a crown of self-forgetful deeds. 


— £. Martinengo-Cesaresco. 


Janke 
WINCHESTER, Mass. 


Mr. Savage’s Sermon. 


_To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


My sermon, to certain parts of which Mr. Chadwick takes 
exception in this week’s Register, was published from an 
uncorrected proof. If Mr. Chadwick had read my sermon 
in its final pamphlet form, he would not have written his 
criticism. At any rate, the chief ground for it would have 
been taken away. I refer any one interested in it to the last 
half of page 13 of my pamphlet sermon for what I really did 
say. I will make no further reply for the present. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 
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“ All Green Things on the earth, bless ye the Lord!” 
So sang the choir, while ice-cased branches beat 
The frosty window-panes, and at our feet 
The frozen, tortured sod but mocked the word, 
And seemed to cry like some poor soul in pain : 

- “Lord, suffering and endurance fill my days. 
The growing green things will their Maker praise,— 
The happy green things, growing in warm rain! ” 
“So God lacks praise while all the fields are white! ” 
I said, then smiled, remembering southward far 
How pampas-grass swayed green in summer light. 
Nay, God hears always from this swinging star, 
Decani and Cantoris, South and North, 
Each answering other, praises pouring forth. 


—Anna C. Brackett. 


At the Concert: A Reverie. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The people enter the music hall, and take their seats with a 
quiet and collected air. Some bring the music score: all 
settle gently in their places with the more devotional man- 
ner of church attendants than of theatre goers. The in- 
struments of the great orchestra are tuning softly in the half- 
light, and fill the air with something akin to the strident 
metallic buzz and hum of summer insects. 

The sight of these many ranks of musicians inspires a 
profound respect. Their instruments, cunningly played 
upon, are akin to an ocean whose melodic waves will soon 
begin to beat upon the walls, casting them down, melting, 
effacing them, until the sounds overflow and invade the 
infinite world of thought, sentiment, emotion, the world of 
images and ideals. Material things are dissolved. They 
change places with the flowing life of the universe. Ether 
is now the element in which all things appear,— the sphere of 
vibration and impulse, the sphere of light and color, which 
sets us dreaming that possibly light rays may sing to senses 
finer than ours. Music restores us to the creative, the intui- 
tive state of mind. It is a material into which we weave what 
we will. Upon the great composer’s woof we hang our 
warp, personal, intimate, pulsating with the life of the in- 
dividual soul. It is the magic key that opens our own 
private heaven, or probes into the secrets of passion and 
remorse, hidden joy and sorrow. 

It was a long time since we had heard any great music, 
so we longed for it as one longs for a cool bath on a sultry 
day. The pores of the nature cried out for it. It was 
coming to us like the dew on Hermon, like the twilight 
breeze to drooping flowers, like the saltness of the sea to 
the sick child, like the desert wind that brings the spicery 
of sandal-wood and myrrh from afar. It is not always that 
one listens thus to music. The listener’s ear needs a fine 
and subtle preparation. At times music glides off the sur- 
faces like rain off marble rocks. It will permit no rival 
interest or preoccupation. We must come less egotist 
than learner, than worshipper, that it may touch the roots 
of the nature, may find the secrets of sorrow, of love, of 
hope, and may exalt and purify the sentiments by which we 
climb out of low valleys of self to sun-smitten peaks. 

A great symphony of one of the mighty masters, nobly 
rendered, is not a light pleasure. It should leave something 
regenerating in its effect on the mind of the listener. There 
are no theories so vague as those that attempt to explain the 
effect of music on the nature. To some it is purely sensa- 
tional; to others a nervous anodyne; to others a melodic or 
harmonic tickling of the ear. But the music lover, even 
if untaught, suspects that it is more than each or all of 
these. We would be glad to get into the musician’s con- 
sciousness when the bows of the violins twinkle, and the 
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great basses give their undertones of suppressed passion, 
and the ’cellos come in clear and vibrating, and the brasses 
and wood-winds send up their soul-piercing notes. What is 
the effect of music on the musician? Is he rapt into the 
seventh heaven, and physically unaware of all ills? Is he 
a seer and visionary, before whom a mighty drama is enacted 
in theme and variation? Do the notes reveal themselves to 
him as entities, playing their parts upon this stage, where 
passion and grief, joy and gain, loss, death, love, hatred, 
the thirst for perfection, suffering, sin, the aspiration after 
God, triumph, and faith, the victory that comes from failure, 
—all are revealed as something not seen, but poignantly 
felt, in which the listener, too, must play his part, and enter 
upon the scene through every impulse and emotion of his 
consciousness? Does the musician live it all over, en- 
chanted, saddened, or bewildered in the heaven or the 
inferno of souls? 

Or is it all, or mainly, professional, technical, that fine 
critical work of the ear, where a false note is like physical 
pain, and a dragging tempo real torture? One would like 
to get into the musician’s world, to hear with his ear, to 
borrow the delights of his sensations, so exquisitely attuned 
to harmonious sounds. But, not being musicians, we can 
only let the great waves engulf us, and bring what they will 
of imagery and, more than all, of tuning, that keying up and 
harmonizing of mood that finds no parallel in words, but is 
the master charm of a great composition, 

Beethoven has asserted that emotion is not the highest 
product of music, that it has intellectual and spiritual effects 
of deeper significance. He even placed its value in these 
respects above philosophy and science, It was to him the 
divine, the celestial science. ‘‘The mind would embrace 
all thought, both high and low,” he said in conversation 
with Bettina von Arnim, “and embody them in one stream 
of sensations. ‘This is the unity that lives in my sympho- 
nies,— numberless streamlets meandering on in endless 
variety of shapes, but all diverging into one common 
bed.” ; 

He also expresses the belief that only ‘‘ the mind whose 
thoughts are rhythmic can comprehend its mysteries, its 
divine inspirations, and can alone speak to the senses of its 
intellectual revelations.” ‘Thus he hints at the connection of 
vibration with a mental, spiritual, or emotional state that is 
rhythmic, a harmony between the mental and physical powers 
that in the higher order becomes creative, in the lower 
grades sympathetic, receptive, and appreciative. He beauti- 
fully declares that music, like her sister arts, is “‘based on 
morality, that fountain-head of genuine invention.” ‘This 
testimony of the great hierophant of music is doubly valuable 
and significant as a proof that out of the depths of purity, 
love, aspiration, and worship the musical wonders are 
wrought ; and in proportion as the soul is attuned to these 
high and holy things is it capable of entering the sacred 
arcanum where the great truths of the art are enshrined. 

Again, he says, “ Music is the electric soil in which the 
mind turns, thinks, and invents; while philosophy damps its 
ardor in an attempt to reduce it to fixed principles.” This 
electric spark must also be present in the mind of the hearer. 
There are times when the rendering of a great composition 
leaves us cold, and we come away still in a sterile, barren 
mood. Again, when the electric spark has been struck, of 
which Beethoven speaks, all becomes throbbing, vibrant, with 
meaning. We thrill to every note. The minor mood is 
transformed to great and lasting experience,— something 
that opens to us the depths of being and the highest and 
purest enjoyments of nature. 

Beethoven especially is the high priest of nature,— her 
chosen tone-poet, He has command over all aspects of day 
and night. Sun and moon and stars wait on him to tell 
_ him their secrets. He is companioned by the spirit of the 

woodland. He is the playmate of elves and fairies. He is 
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filled with the exquisite suggestions of blossomed spring- 
times, the shadows of young leaves, of waving grasses, of 
sunlight streaming through gaps in the forest, and revealing 
mysterious depths and clear hidden pools. The wide views 
of the moorland are his,— great horizons with drifting clouds, 
and distant flashes of white sails on glistening rivers. He 
is with the nibbling sheep on the mountain side, and inter- 
prets the shepherd’s pipe and the early song of birds, the 
awakening of all young creatures from the charmed sleep of 
nature. How easily he transports us to fresh, untrodden 
fastnesses on moss where the great silence, the eternal rest- 
fulness, enfolds us like a garment, and God alone speaks to 
the soul ! 

The heart is filled with strange and subtle charm. All we 
have ever felt of the spell of beauty in its depths surges up 
to the eyes, It is too exquisite. We would have the illusory 
moment prolonged, made permanent in life, made potential 
in thought and act. 

But the symphony is finished: the people are going 
quietly out. They are carrying into the cold winter day, 
the hard, gray light, the bustle and noise of the street, thou- 
sands of fragmentary impressions, the tingling, vibrating in- 
fluences of a great art. And we, too, as we emerge from 
dreamland into the outer icy atmosphere of reality, the 
thronged sidewalk, the vociferous crowd of cab-drivers and 
coachmen, ask ourselves if we are not better for having at- 
tended the concert. If not soothed, rested, restored, calmed 
by this entrance into the temple of music, what is the purpose 
of music? 

And again the words of Beethoven come to mind: “ And 
would you know the true principle on which the arts may be 
won? It is to bow to their immutable terms, to lay passion 
and vexation of spirit prostrate at their feet, and to approach 
their divine presence with a mind so calm and so devoid of 
littleness as to be ready to receive the dictates of fantasy 
and the revelations of truth.” 

NEw YORK. 


The Emerson Centennial. 


BY GEORGE W. COOKE. 


Much attention will be given this year to the recognition 
of the genius of Emerson. It is fitting, therefore, that we 
should take note of some of his characteristics that are most 
worthy of consideration. First of all is his profound opti- 
mism, his convinced and inveterate belief in the essential 
good of nature and life. He may sometimes ignore the 
darker side of evil, but even then he is nearer to the truth 
than are those who interpret the world as black and ugly at 
the heart of it. It is not pessimism that is sound, wise, and 
just. Its vision is too limited, its perspective too distorted. 
The hopefulness of Emerson is sane, trustful, and ethical. 
It makes for a vigorous and well-proportioned life,— a life 
of moral earnestness and intellectual probity. 

We make this claim for Emerson’s optimism because we 
find in him a courage that appears in the writings of no 
other man of whom we know. He not only cheers and 
comforts, but he inspires with ethical purpose. It may be 
that theoretically his teaching ought to lead to indifference 
and disloyalty, for this is the charge often made against it; 
but we do not find that such a result follows from an in- 
timate acquaintance with, and acceptance of, his teaching. 
On the other hand, we find that it arouses the moral en- 
ergies and invigorates the whole ethical nature. It makes 
for courage, heroism, and integrity of life. It braces the 
weak will, brings the conscience unfailingly to its high task, 
and makes it easy to accomplish the purpose of a noble 
conduct. 

Emerson 1s not a rude and bungling iconoclast, though he 
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resolutely criticises the customs and the prejudices of men. 
He is less a critic than a creator. He gives us new ideals, and 
does not often tell us that the old ones are false. Yet he 
has the courage of plain speaking, the bravery of truthful 
utterance. The idols of the market and of the forum are not 
acceptable to him, but he is not chiefly concerned with their 
condemnation. His eyes are too steadily on the sun to 
give much heed to the moon’s shadows. He sees what is 
wrong and unjust in human society, what is impure and 


imperfect in the minds of men; but he is too intent on 


the laws of growth, the beautiful forces that make for in- 
tegrity of life, to keep his thought fixed on limitation and 
defect. 

Emerson is our great affirmative teacher. He knows the 
past, but he is not content to sit down at its feast without 
regard to the future. He would add to the wisdom, the 
insight, and the ethical motive of life such new incentives 
as will make it better than anything the past has known. 
His whole nature quickened in response to the call of the 
new day and the fresh occasion. There is in him, there- 
fore, the quality of perpetual youth. He had the fresh, 
unbiassed, unjaded look at life that makes him one of the 
primal men. 

He had the quality of open-mindedness that is essential 
to constructive thinking. His was a receptive mind that 
expanded readily to new impressions. In him this quality 
was not one with instability or provocative of hasty judg- 
ment. In a remarkable degree without prejudice, he 
listened to all the voices of his time, and heard with friendly 
ear the word they had to utter. He made his own that 
which belonged to him, but from all else he turned quietly 
aside. The least dogmatic of men, he was always positive 
and affirmative. He did not attempt to convince by argu- 
ment and proof, but to stimulate and inspire. He had no 
creed but life itself, and this hecause life was to him so 
wonderful and so beautiful no statement of the intellect 
could compass the measure of it. 

Emerson looked at life sanely, and he looked at it as a 
whole. He was not willing to accept a fragment of it as in 
itself sufficient to his needs. He was one of those rare men 
who wish for the truth about existence, and all the truth it 
has to give. He was not, therefore, a system-maker or a 
deviser of schemes to take the place of ignorance. While 
modest as to his own individual claims, he was daring as to 
the claims of mind as sovereign over all nature and life. 
The integrity of his thinking led him to what is integral in 
truth. No half-view was for him. The truth that hurts is 
better than no truth at all. He would have the facts, and in 
their true proportion. 

It would not be just to Emerson to regard him as a mere 
philosopher ; for he was also a seer, and one of fine and rare 
intuitive gifts. Chiefest of all his merits is his spiritual 
insight. He was a man of profound intuitions. He saw 
to the heart of things without need of logic and formal 
reasoning. He saw that the spiritual life is one with nature 
and human experience. The divine is not the strange and 
unusual, something unreal and illusive. It is substantial, 
affirmative, truest reality. The spiritual and the material 
are not antagonistic, but one with each other, and make 
each other the better known. The spiritual is one with life 
itself, and cannot be separated from it. Therefore, the spir- 
itual life is the natural, justly proportioned} and ethically 
sound life,— the life of strength, joy, and beauty. 

Emerson is the most representative American, most 
worthy to be named as indicative of our religious and 
ethical life. We do well this year to study his life and his 
work, and to do it seriously and with honest intent to know 
them in all the wealth of their meaning. His is a great and 
a noble word that voiced a pure and honest life. He lived 
what he believed, and he spoke what he had found to be 
trus. His idealism is corrective of our materialism, his 
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ethical vigor of the democratic tendency to trust to the man 
who is successful. In his spiritual insight we find the new 
faith we need. : 

Boston, MAss. 


Three Days among Indians. 


BY LASALLE A. MAYNARD. 


It can be readily imagined that to most people the very 
caption of this article’ will have something of a dime novel 
or possibly a Cooperesque flavor, suggestive of toma- 
hawks, scalping knives, and other cheerful things like that, 
and possibly, also, if I kept my real theme out of sight for 
a moment, might lead some to read all that I have to say 
before they discovered their mistake. For most of us are 
so deeply dyed with the notions of Indian life and character 
imbibed from “Hiawatha” and the “Leather Stocking 
Tales,” not to speak of the Col. Judson literature, that 
we find it almost impossible even now to think or to speak 
of our red neighbors and future fellow-citizens except in 
terms punctuated with the war-whoop and ornamented with 
the lingo of Pan-Puk-Keewis. Nevertheless, these are not 
the terms which I propose to use here, nor the kind of 
Indian life and character which I shall try to portray. The 
tale I have to tell has no war-paint in it, and no thrills, but is 
simply a narrative of some of the things I saw, heard, and 
learned in three days of recent voluntary captivity among the 
Senecas, Modocs, Choctaws, and other descendants of Black 
Hawk and King Philip, who have been rounded up by Col. 
Richard H. Pratt for a period of four or five years in the 
Indian Industrial School at Carlisle, Pa. The only thing 
that was tomahawked or scalped during my three days 
among these sons of the forests were some of the prejudices 
and misconceptions I had entertained concerning them, and 
for this spoliation of my intellectual person I confess that I 
am not at all sorry. 

The history of the origin, development, and work of the 
school at Carlisle is chiefly the history of the origin and de- 
velopment and successful working out of an idea, that idea 
being the antithesis of the false and brutal one which found 
expression in the coarse and notorious saying that “the 
only good Indian is a dead Indian.” There are not a few 
otherwise intelligent people still to be found among us cling- 
ing to the notion that the red man, like partridges and other 
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wild animals, is practically untamable; that he is an Ishma- . 


elite by nature and heredity; that he is naturally inclined to 
be treacherous, indolent, and cruel; and that a modern edu- 
cation and all other civilizing processes can, at the best, 
only gild over the savage a little, make him discontented 


.and unhappy, and serve to hasten rather than retard his 


progress to that utter extinction to which popular belief has 
long since consigned him. Such notions as these have been 
sedulously cultivated in most of our'literature relating to the 
Indians, including some of our up-to-date histories ; and the 
same things are not infrequently heard in the halls of Con- 
gress when politicians, with Far Western constituencies, make 
speeches ih opposition to further appropriations for Carlisle 
and other Indian schools and to most measures designed to 
right the wrongs or better the conditions of the Indians. It 
needs to be said again, also, that, if all the Indians are not 
cruel, treacherous, and indolent, as alleged, it is not because 
we have not been trying our best, through centuries of mis- 
rule, abuse, and injustice, to make them so; and the end of 
this, unfortunately, is not quite yet. ‘ : 
But over against all these vicious fallacies and cruel un- 
truths as to the Indian and his real character and capabili- 
ties is set the idea which Col. Pratt, the veteran Indian 
educator, has embodied in his system of education at the 
Carlisle School. This system proceeds upon the assumption 
that, given a fair and equal chance to develop himself in- 


oy 
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tellectually and industrially, to be a man among men, and 
the Indian will rise in a few generations to the full stature of 
a highly civilized and enlightened being. To use Col. 
Pratt’s own words, “All our Indians need is broad and 
enlarged liberty of opportunity and training to make them, 
within the short space of a few years, a perfectly acceptable 
part of our population, and to remove them from a condi- 
tion of dependence, pauperism, and crime to a truly civilized 
condition.” And it is only just to say that the results of 
twenty-three years’ educational work at Carlisle furnish a full 
and conclusive vindication of these hopes and beliefs. 

The experiment at Carlisle began one October day in 
1879 when Col. Pratt arrived on the ground with a band of 
eighty-two young Sioux boys and girls picked up from 
Western reservations. They came in the raw, with all their 
barbaric gewgaws upon them; and, with these children of 
the wild, with the blood of a thousand years of wild savagery 
in their veins, Col. Pratt and his devoted co-laborer, Mrs. 
Pratt, set hopefully and confidently at work. Years of 


* previous experience among the Indians of the Western 


border had given both of them a knowledge of the life and 
character of these people, as well as a faith in their future, 
which stood them now in good stead. From that little basis 
established that October day the lines have steadily con- 
verged, until they embrace to-day an enrolment of over one 
thousand students and a total graduate body of over four 
thousand five hundred. 

If I were asked where these students of Carlisle come 
from, I might truly answer in the familiar lines,— 


“ From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of the Ojibways, 
From the lands of the Dakotahs, 
From the mountains, moors, and fenlands, 
Where the heron, the shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds among the reeds and rushes.” 


As a prosaic fact, the representatives of more than seventy 
different tribes have passed through the gates of Carlisle 
since they were opened twenty-three years ago, including the 
large number of Alaskas. Recently, a number of native 
Porto Rican youth have been sent here, the only element 
present not of purely Indian origin. 

Many false and vicious stories are set afloat in regard to 
the character and conduct of Carlisle graduates; and Col. 
Pratt makes it a part of his business to nail these lies, and 
also, where possible, to nail the liars. An instance of this 
kind of a peculiarly atrocious character occurred a few 
months ago when White Bear, who graduated at Carlisle 
some eighteen years ago, was charged by a Western cor- 


respondent of the Philadelphia orth American with having 


murdered three white girls at a certain agency. The story 
was investigated, and found to be a pure fabrication. No 
such white girls ever lived at the agency, nobody had been 
murdered ; and White Bear for eighteen years, ever since 
his return from Carlisle, has been a reputable Indian, hav- 
ing a large farm, living a peaceable life, sending his children 
to school, and taking an intelligent interest in the affairs of 
the community about him. I saw White Bear myself at 
Carlisle, where he came to attend the commencement exer- 
cises in February; and a man of kindlier mien and gentler 
manners I have never met anywhere. It was inconceivable 
that he could do a brutal deed. 

Col. Pratt has always great faith in what he calls the 
“ outing system ” for his students, it being his own reason- 
ing that an Indian boy or girl, living in a civilized home, 


‘meeting only the home people daily, learns English and the 


customs of civilized life in the only natural way, doing away 
with the practice of special teaching. Reality is many times 
more forceful, it is said, than theory. This system has 


‘grown so that every summer about eight hundred of the 
Carlisle boys and girls are sent out thus to live and labor; 
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and the influence is emphasized by arranging that from 350 
to 400 shall so remain out every winter, and attend the pub- 
lic schools with Anglo-Saxon children. Differences and 
prejudices are thus removed from both sides, and respect for 
each other grown. All abuses likely to grow out of this 
system are anticipated and carefully guarded against. 
Students asking to go out for employment are required to 
sign their request in triplicate, one copy to be kept by pupil, — 
one retained in superintendent’s office, and one sent to em- 
ployer, in which they promise among other things, to obey 
their employers, attend Sunday-school and church regularly, 
to abstain from loafing and from the use of tobacco and 
spirituous liquors in any form, also from gambling and foolish 
wastefulness. The last promise is in these words, “I will 
bathe regularly, write my home letter every month, and do 
all that I can to please my employer, improve myself, and 
make the best use of the chance given me.” Students are 
required to save one-half of their earnings. When they 
have saved $20, it is placed on interest ; and thereafter each 
$20 saved is added to the amount, and kept there until ac- 
counts are closed. Careful inquiry is also made as to the 
character and status of the families to whom the students 
are sent, as to how they treat their employees, and as to the 
reputation for prompt and fairdealing. The families selected 
are largely of the farming class, as this is the occupation in 
which the majority of the students are expected to engage. 

One thing that strikes a visitor at Carlisle is the marked 
absence among these scions of the red race of certain physi- 
cal characteristics which we are accustomed to associate 
with them, the high cheek bones for instance. Such charac- 
teristics are present in some degree, it is true, but not to the 
extent that one would be led to suppose. As a matter of 
fact, so far as their physiognomy is concerned, many of these 
young people differ, little if any, from the white race. Many 
of these Indian girls with their great, black, dreamy eyes, 
olive-hued cheeks, dark hair, and graceful forms, are truly 
fair to look upon; and one could easily imagine that, should 
fate ever lead them that way, they might grace a fashionable 
drawing-room as easily and naturally as any of their white 
sisters. And manly grace and comeliness of form and feat- 
ure are no less the rule among the young men, and finer 
specimens of all-around physical development can be found 
nowhere than among these Indian youths at Carlisle. 
Heredity and early environment have helped to give all 
these young people healthy bodies and symmetrical forms, 
and the wise and careful discipline enforced at Carlisle 
goes to accentuate and further develop these physical at- 
tributes. 

One natural, inevitable, and eminently proper sequence 
of the years of happy companionship which these Indian 
youths and maidens enjoy together at Carlisle is a union of 
hearts and hands in matrimony. Such tendencies are, in 
fact, quietly and discreetly encouraged ; for no one realizes so 
well as Col, Pratt and his associates that matrimony between 
these young men and women and a class of their people of 
the old order could hardly fail to be productive of discontent 
and unhappiness all around. So it comes to pass that, when 
the tender passion begins to bud in the bosoms of these 
young Minnehahas and Hiawathas, old Nokomis, in the per- 
son of Co). Pratt or some other watchful guardian, gives 
them a blessing, and takes care that no untimely and blight- 
ing frost shall prevent the bud from blossoming in due and 
proper season. All this does not mean that courtship and 
match-making are a part of the regular curriculum at Car- 
lisle : it only means that practical wisdom and plain common 
sense rules in these things, as everywhere, and that among 
the sterner and more prosaic duties that enter into the life at 
this institution it is not to be forgotten that these young men 
and women associated here have a future before them in 
which love and matrimony, and all that goes with them, 
play as large and important a part as they do in the 
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lives of normal men and women of any other race, color, 
or class. It should be said, in this connection, that the 
system of coeducation at Carlisle has produced only good 
results as far as the comingling of the sexes is concerned. 
No scandals have marred the history of the institution. 
Modesty, dignified reserve, and gentle courtesy mark the 
demeanor of these young people toward each other, and 
all this in a degree hardly to be found among any other 
class of young men and women within our borders similarly 
associated. 

I am writing these lines among the Berkshire hills, a 
region honored as the lifelong home and now redolent with 
gracious memories of Henry L. Dawes, the great-souled 
statesman and sweet-spirited philanthropist, who gave his 
ripest years and his best thought to the cause of justice for 
the Indian, and who left behind him no heritage so precious 
and so enduring as that act of national legislation which 
secures for the red man his long-denied rights of American 
citizenship. Without these rights made possible under the 
Dawes act, the educational service performed at Carlisle, 
Hampton, and Haskell must have been largely vain and 
fruitless. But with such educational and industrial equip- 
ment as these schools can give, together with that equality 
of rights and opportunities which other American citizens 
enjoy, the possibilities now before the Indian race are as 
limitless as that of any people under the sun. 

PITYSFIELD, Mass. 


The Sunday-school. 


BY FRANCIS J. HEAVENS. 


Every one genuinely interested in the welfare of the Church 
is glad of the intelligent criticism to which the Sunday-school 
is being subjected. Itis helping us to realize how impor- 
tant a place, under present conditions, the Bible school must 
occupy in the church, and how vitally the progress of the 
church is connected with the character of the work done in 
the Sunday-school. This is especially true of the Unitarian 
churches, which so persistently fail to make any suitable pro- 
vision to reach and interest and train the young, who should 
be actively allied with them. Outside of the Sunday-school 
the church offers to its children little or nothing. The 
preaching service is not one in which they can take any 
active part; nor is there provided any church life or activity 
in which they are likely to have much interest. Because 
there is so little to attract and hold the young people of the 
church, it is no wonder that so few of them are found at its 
services or that few remain long in its active support. And 
so it is the more important that its Sunday-schools should 


receive most careful attention, that they should be made a> 


most effective training-ground for the young in the parish, 
and become a bulwark of the church. But the schools are 
far from being the efficient agency that they should be. The 
church treats them with a complacency they do not deserve. 
Its interest in them is often small, and its support of them 
only half-hearted ; and so the results of the work in this vital 
training school of the church are generally meagre and dis- 
appointing. Under these conditions we are not surprised 
that parents have little confidence in the Sunday-school, or 
that they have even a certain amount of contempt for it be- 
cause of its inefficiency. 

Through discussion and criticism it is becoming reasona- 
bly clear what kind of a Sunday-school the church should 
provide,— what the particular aim of the school should be. 
To meet the needs of the church of to-day, the school can no 
longer remain a primary school of dogmatic theology, where 
children and a few adults are taught the elementary doctrines 
of the church as a whole, and the peculiar dogmas of their 
own sect in particular. The catechism is no longer of 
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primary importance. Neither can it remain a school of evan- 
gelization, where small bits of the Bible are selected as texts, 
and from these sermons are preached by each teacher to his 
class. Theinternational series of lessons based on this idea 
has proven the futility of this method of work. The Bible 
school of to-day must be one wherein the educational idea is 
prominent, and where the Bible is studied and taught as a 
book of biography, history, law, poetry, and ethics, and es- 
pecially as containing concrete examples of the highest ideals © 
of spiritual life. This school endeavors primarily to make 
its members familiar with the Bible, and leaves it to produce 
its own effect upon their lives and characters. 

The reason why more schools do not adopt this educational 
aim and maintain a distinctly Bible school is said to be the 
lack of suitable text-books and helps to the study of the 
Bible. But the responsibility for not adopting a better way, 
or for continuing to do inefficient work under our present 
plan, does not lie here. Text-books, outlines of work, and 
study helps, with directions how best to use them, were- 
never more numerous and never better, perhaps, than to-day. 
We are not using what helps we have to the best advantage. 
We do not seem to know how to adapt them to best serve 
our purpose. I think it may fairly be said of us, as teachers 
of an ordinary Sunday-school, that our experience is not wide 
enough, our ideas of the teacher’s work are not high enough, 
nor our knowledge of the Bible itself deep enough, to enable 
us to make our labor a success in any method of work we 
may adopt. 

Sunday-school teaching is in what may be called the 
‘device ’’ stage,— a multiplicity of lesson books and so-called 
teachers’ helps, which attempt to give the lesson, elaborately 
unfold it, and then tell how it should be taught,— all placed 
in consecrated but untrained hands to do the work they so 
minutely outline. It is a way to make it seem possible to 
teach a class without a teacher; a device which belittles the 
personal element of the teacher in the work, and often lures 
us to the fatal mistake of thinking we are teaching children 
when we are simply teaching a lesson. A phonograph 
could do the one, but only the earnest, sympathetic, in- 
terested, and inspiring teacher can do the other. 

But the inefficient work of the Sunday-school is not due to 
its poor equipment, or Jack of suitable books or helps of any 
sort. These things are necessary, to be sure, but are only of 
secondary importance: the success of the work does not 
depend upon them. Success depends rather upon the char- 
acter of those whom the schools are able to secure in their _ 
service. ‘To maintain schools worth the confidence and sup- 
port of intelligent people to-day, we must secure for their 
direction and instruction men and women of large ability, 
who are especially adapted to this sort of work and particu- 
larly trained for it. If such men and women are obtained, 
other apparent important considerations will take care of 
themselves. 

The temper and spirit of the church seem to determine the 
condition and tone of the Sunday-school. If the one is com- 
plaisant and self-satisfied, the other is not likely to be alert 
and progressive. A large degree of interest and earnestness 
in the church will easily and surely energize the work of the 
Sunday-school. For the best results in the Sunday-school, 
therefore, we need to find in the church men and women with 
a firm, positive faith in the mission of the church in the 
world, who realize the great necessity for creating and 
maintaining the interest of the young of the parish in the 
church’s work, who believe in the great possibilities of 
Bible study for the forming and training of Christian charac- 
ter, and who recognize the effective agency of the Bible 
school, when rightly directed and conducted, to prepare the 
young for Christian life and service. Such a church feels it 
to be its imperative duty to provide for its Sunday-school as 
superintendent and teachers men and women whose learning 
and ability are proven, who have high ideals of Christian 
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character, and who possess aptness to teach and ability to 
conduct school work. 

-Sunday-schools, like all other institutions, must be carried 
on in a business-like way, with the firm conviction that the 
work is worth the doing, and that it is best done by those 
who are trained for this service. To continue the present 
half-hearted, haphazard way of doing the work, and by those 
who want to do it well, but who have little ability to teach, is 
to insure a continuance of the present meagre results, To 
secure the right persons to manage and teach the schools is 
the all-important problem. Success in doing this will alone 
solve the question how to obtain good results in school 
work, 

There are some in every church or community who are, or 
who can be, fitted to do this work well. Usually, however, 
those who are best fitted are oftenest the most busy people 
in the community, having little time, though large disposi- 
tion, to help strengthen the work of the church. When their 
own work is done, they have little energy left to give to the 
Sunday-school and for the planning and preparation which 
successful work there demands. They cannot neglect their 
own business for the work of the Sunday-school, and they 
cannot well do both. It often will become a matter of neces- 
sity to secure for the work as many of these people as we can 
by paying them a reasonable compensation for their services. 
In the interest of the school we can do no less than this. 
Aad, for successful work, we must be willing to pay the price. 
While the money we may pay cannot secure the consecrated 
interest which successful work demands, it may secure the 
services of those who already possess it. In any case it is 
most necessary that we remember that it is the character, 
ability, and training of the teacher every time which will 
make Sunday-school work, as all other school work, worth 
the doing, and that it is futile to expect satisfactory results 
until such teachers are secured. 


Consecration. 


BY FLORENCE SHAW KELLOGG, 


“A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood, 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod,— 
Some call it consecration, 
And others call it God.” 


What we call it matters little; but the spirit must be within 
us if we would live high and holy before God and man,— 
the spirit of consecration to duty in whatever guise it pre- 
sents itself, at whatever time it comes. Man must be true to 
that which is within him: the name signifies little, the doing 
everything. There is that within each man that would hold 
him to the highest and best of which he is capable, did he 
but listen to it, that would put him in sweet attune with 
all that is holy and good about him, and which he neglects 
and disregards at his peril. ‘This it is, this inner voice or 
monitor, that tells us we were made for something more, 
something higher and better than anything we find in earth 
life; but at the same time it is a something that begins here, 
having its root in the life of to-day, But, nourished by Love, 
as it is implanted by Love, it grows to eternal life, and has 
depth and meaning greater than is given us to conceive 
of here. We need to get on the heaven-side of life, to measure 
time by eternity, need to measure the trials, discouragements, 
and vexations, as well as the joys and blessings of the now, 
by their effect on our eternal life and progress. We should 
take cognizance of ourselves, and of all that comes to us, by 


Shei ra of Eternal Love, and so learn to see all things in 


their true proportions, We should walk day by day as in 
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the felt presence of God, living true, living deep, living in 
gladness and exultation, as befits children of the King. 

Within each soul there is a “holy of holies,” where we 
meet God and learn of him all that we need to know. He 
has personal word, personal guidance, personal love for 
each of us; and no man may hear this word, feel this 
guidance, or know this love for another. As no man can 
live another man’s life, sono man can commune with God 
for another. We may help each other in many ways; but to 
each of us there comes a time when none but God can help 
us, when we meet him, as it were, face to face, and learn his 
will for us alone,—a time when the God within meets the 
God without, and then a greater time when the personal 
God merges naturally and easily into the universal God, and 
we learn to know ourselves as a part of him, and our work 
as a part of his great creative work, forever going on about 
us. 

Then we feel how little, how unimportant, are the things 
that have vexed us; and our plan of life grows large and 
beautiful, reaching out to all that is good, embracing earth 
and heaven alike. We are lifted into a serener atmosphere ; 
and our vision grows clearer, our purpose more steadfast, 
while love flows as a mighty river into our hearts and over 
all things, vivifying, ennobling all. Then we know that the 
work we do matters little compared with the spirit in which 
we do it. We feel that all work, as all life, is God’s, and are 
grateful for any part init. ‘Time stretches away into eter- 
nity, earth melts to heaven, individual soul meets the ‘‘ Over- 
soul”; and the sweet secrets of life are made plain. ‘Then 
we look back over the long way by which we have come, and 
see how his hand led us on in one place and held us back 
in another; how his sun shone on us here, and was veiled 
by clouds of tender mercy there; how here we walked by 
the “peaceful waters,” and there climbed the rugged hills 
with feet torn and bleeding, obeying ever the voice that 
would not let us rest, the impulse that made us keep the 
upward, onward way until the heights are won. And our 
hearts thrill with joy and thanksgiving that God has led us, 
and will still lead us, to ever new and greater heights while 
eternity endures. 

Then we shall feel, as never before, the joy of working 
with him; and all of life will be blessed for us. Then we 
shall learn the songs the angels sing, and shall join in all 
their holy work, feeling, as never before, the beauty and 
grandeur of life, blessing and being blessed by all that 
comes to us. 

But need we wait till some far-off, future day for all this? 
Indeed, no! If we consecrate ourselves to him to-day, 
and learn to-day to work in the strength of his love, to-day 
we shall be blessed, to-day enter into that joy and rest of 
which no man can fully tell, but which all may feel and 
know ; for what is to be is now. Time is eternity; and man 
is God’s living, loving thought and expression, born to live 
in beauty and blessedness when earth and its records are 
forgotten. 

Oh, the grandeur of human life! The blessedness of 
conscious union with God! The sweet peace that the con- 
secrated soul may know, will know, if indeed it be conse- 
crated! As we learn to meet him upon the way, and walk 
in holy communing with him, as the humble Galilean fisher- 
man met and walked with the gentle Jesus nineteen hundred 
years ago, how the burden lifts from our hearts! How his 
love brightens all the dark places, and how the “primal 
duties shine like stars” in life’s firmament! With the sweet 
wonder and awe of it all upon us, how we marvel that we 
could have been weak enough to doubt him, or unloyal 
enough to murmur at any of his dealings with us in the past, 
or to fear anything he will let the coming years bring us! 


‘We feel it can never be so again; but, alas! we are but 


human yet. We cannot always live upon the hilltops. 
God will meet us there, and give us holy baptism; but we 
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must go back again to our work in the valleys. Well for us 
if the vision remain with us for our strength and gladness! 
Well if we keep the sweet peace of that holy baptism deep 
in our hearts, and learn to meet and commune with him 
everywhere, sending out our swift call for his help in the 
busy market-place or the quiet closet alike! for God, our 
tender All-Father, never sends us away from him, nor gives 
us any work to do without his help. Though the air of the 
mountain top be too rare for our constant breathing, the 
glory, the beauty, the blessedness of that that met us there 
leaves its impress deep in our souls, and its sacred memo- 
ries become our daily help and consecration, go where we 
may. 
Fay, Kan. 


Vor the Christian Register, 
A Question. 


BY SUSAN MAKK SPALDING. 


O feet that walked with us a year ago, 

Where do ye tread to-day? 
The earth ye left is cold and white with snow: 
In what fair country do ye linger so, 

Beside what flowery way? 


O eyes that bent on us a year ago 
Your last lovedighted rays, 
Our world is darkness; but we fain would know 
What glad and glorious visions meet your gaze 
Along heaven's shining ways. 


O helpiul hands, so swift to do our will, 
What are your tasks to-day ? 

Some sweet, high service do ye gladly fill? 

And are ye bearing others’ burdens still, 
Even as angels may ? 


O pure young life, borne into death’s dark night, 
Beyond our love and care, — 
Whatever star doth hold thy spirit bright 
Sends up to God a clearer, hotter light, 
Because thou shinest there. 


Oh, bend toward us thy steps a little space, 
And turn thine eyes to see 

The grief we cannot conquer or efface, 

Then stretch thy loving hands, that haply we 
May climb to God and thee. 


The Faithful Failure. 


To look back upon the past year and see how little we 
have striven, and to what small purpose, and how often we 
have been cowardly and hung back, or temerarious and 
rushed unwisely in, and how every day and all day long we 
have transgressed the law of kindness, it may seem a para- 
dox, but in the bitterness of these discoveries a certain con- 
wlation resides. Life is not designed to minister to a man’s 
vanity. He goes upon his long business most of the time 
with a hanging head, and all the time like a blind child. 
Pull of rewards and pleasures as it is,— so that to see the 
day break or the moon rise, or to meet a friend, or to hear 
the dinner call when he is hungry, fills him with surprisin 
joys,— this world is yet for him no abiding city. F, - 
ships fall through, health fails, weariness assails him; year 
_ after year he must thumb the hardly varying record of his 
own weakness and folly. It is a friendly process of detach- 
ment. When the time comes that he should go, there need be 
few illusions left about himself. “Here lies one who meant 
well, tried a little, failed much,”— surely that may be his 
epitaph, of which he need not be ashamed. Nor will he 
complain at the summons which calls the defeated soldier 


from the field,— defeated, ay, if he were Paul or Marcus 


Aurelius ! — but, if there is still one inch of 
spirit, undishonored. The faith which 


t in his whole 
him in his 
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lifelong blindness and lifelong disappointment will scarce 
even be required in this last formality of laying down his 
arms. Give him a march with his old bones; there, out of 
the glorious sun-colored earth, out of the day and the dust 
and the ecstasy —there goes another Faithful Failure.— 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Reality of Pain. 


BY WILIIAM HH. LYON, DD, 


Yor we have not an high priest that cannot be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities — Huweews iv. 15, 


There are earnest people who assure us that pain does 

not exist, that it is a delusion of the sinful mind. To 
Jesus it was very real. It never failed to touch his heart, 
and he devoted much time to curing it. The fact that he 
cured it by spiritual power, and not by medicine and sur- 
gery, did not show that he believed there was no pain, but 
simply that some kinds of pain can best be reached through 
the mind or spirit. This is a belief that most great religious 
teachers have held, and have acted upon. We need to be 
called back, over and over again, to the fact that the body 
can be affected through the soul both for ill and for good; 
that, as one of the punishments of sin and folly is physical 
derangement, the derangement can be made to return on 
the path by which it entered. Whatever bodily injury is 
wrought through the mind can be cured through the mind, 
Anger and anxiety, fear and envy, hatred and regret, work 
more mischief upon the body than many physical vices, 
The body and the soul make common cause in many things. 
Cure either one, and you cure the other. If it is wonderful 
what a difference putting health into the soul makes to the 
body, it is quite as wonderful what a difference putting 
health into the body makes to the soul. What we are so 
often told, and what is so often beautifully illustrated in 
these days, that the body can be cured through the mind, is 
true; butitis only half the truth. It isa half that needs to be 
told, especially when worry over many unnecessary things is 
causing #0 many unnecessary diseases. The upper layer of 
humanity is suffering almost as much from a perverted im- 
agination which finds its opportunity in the idleness and in- 
dolence of luxury as from diseases which had their origin 
in the body. Wrong -bodily living creates disease among 
the lower classes. Wrong mental and spiritual living is 
doing the same among the higher. 

Nevertheless, there are physical ailments that men come 
honestly by. ‘They are the result, not of idleness, but of 
overwork ; not of luxury, but of privation; not of the lack of 
the spur of necessity, but of its very sharpness. ‘hey come 
from wills and nerves worn out in doing the work of the 
world, not, indeed, always wisely ; but earnest men cannot 
always be thinking of themselves and their dangers. To | 
such warriors of the daily life some recently developed . 
forms of Christianity have brought genuine help. We dis- 
covered half a century ago here in America that we had 
been neglecting our bodies, We began to study the ques- 
tions 4 food, exercise, and pure air. We went back i 


God’ world, and God met us there; and from Him li 
strength, and good spirits poured back into us, He made 
our boys and girls grow tall and wom oe LB tel gt a little re- — 
bellious and independent in their over 6 animal spirits, 
but honest, natural, and pure, But othe Ie had done its 
work upon many of them; and the fever of Americ 
and the deceitfulness of riches | mi 


own, #0 that deeper 
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than ever wrong bodily habits could have caused, Religion 

said, “ This is my business,” Churches rose to tell us what 

we all knew before, but had forgotten in the joy of our con- 

quests over nature, that the body can be approached through 

‘the spirit, It is an ancient discovery, It is hot even orig: 

inal with Christianity, “ Fear the Lord and depart from 

evil,” said the book of Proverbs, ‘It shall be health to thy 

navel and marrow to thy bones,” “The light of the eyes 

rejoiceth the heart, and good tidings make the bones fat.” 

. It is what all the churches have been teaching, but have not 

made a power of daily life, It is not to their credit that 

other churches have had to be founded upon this neglected 

truth as a corner-stone, and that what ought to have been 

preached in sweet reasonableness is proclaimed with exag- 

geration and in connection with an erroneous philosophy. 

In spite of the exaggerations that have grown up in some 

forms of it, we have to thank some recent teachers of the 

“ New Thought” who have restored vitality to religion, and, 

in a nervous and brood ng generation, have brought once 
more to the front the simple power of faith, 

But can we say that there is no such thing as pain? If 
there is not, then there is nothing. If we do not know that 
we suffer, we do not know anything, We do not know that 
we have any bodies or that there is a material world, ‘That 
way lies intellectual suicide, If we cannot trust the nerves 
when they bring us sensations that are unpleasant, we can- 
not trust them when they bring us those that are pleasant, 
There is no world of nature, and all its beauty is a mere 
fancy. If we are deceived in this, how can we believe in 
anything? What trust can we place in any of our primal in- 
stincts or in the laws of thought? How can we put any re- 
liance upon hope or faith? Religion itself may be a figment 
of the imagination, and the very teaching that would make 
nothing of pain may be as untrustworthy as our idea of pain 
itself, 

The notion that pain is unreal comes from philosophy, not 
from experience, No one who is actually suffering pain has 
any doubt of its reality. The doubt comes from the notion 
that it is evil, and that, since God is good, there can be no 
evil in his world except that which man puts there. Since 
pain would be evil, therefore, itcannot exist, Unfortunately, 
however, we are at least as sure of rheumatism as we are of 
the goodness of God; and, if either one isto be set aside as a 
delusion, it may not be the pain, What we really have todo 
is not to reconcile our pain with the divine goodness, but the 
divine goodness with our pain; and the question we must 
first settle is whether pain is good or evil, ‘This seems to 
be in dispute between God and man, Man considers pain 
evil. If he had made the world, he would never have made 
it the scene or the agent of pain, God seems to consider 

| suffering a good, for he has mixed it in with all sentient 
life. As soon as life can feel anything, it feels its share of 
pain, ‘There are signs even among the plants that they find 
some things unpleasant, ‘They turn from darkness to light, 
from cold to warmth, from dryness to moisture, and even a 
pear to resent the touch of the human hand, Just as the old 
theology called death a result of human sin, though we know 
that it has always walked hand in hand with life, 80 we are 
told to-day that pain is a human delusion, though we know it 
has always walked hand in hand with pleasure, The two 
take place among those pairs of twins which roam 
through the universe together wherever either one Can gov 
and darkness, heat and cold, attraction and repulsion, 
than this, there is no sign that pain is passing away as 
on fairer and fuller forms, The human body is 
more exquisite torture than any of the lower 
this have been added the sufferings of the 
mind, There is no indication that the brute regrets the past 
over the future ; and, if he is capable of remorse, 
+ in a coarser form than that which torments man, As you 
ok at Paul writhing in his spiritual sorrow and impotency,— 
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“The good that I would I do not, but the evil that I would 
not, that I do, Wretched man that | am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?’ — orat the Master, not only 
suffering the physical pangs that come upon a delicate frame, 
but horror-stricken in the loneliness of his momentary de- 
pression, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me ?’’ we feel that so far ahead as we can see pain and life 
are likely to go together, 

Now he would be a bold man who would profess to have 
seen through the mystery of pain; but, as we note how the 
capacity for suffering grows with every other capacity, how 
the noblest natures often have the most of it, we go over to 
the side of God, and believe that it must be intended as 
good, and that man must learn to use it for his benefit, as 
he has learned to use so many others of God's provisions 
that once troubled him, Even in such monumental cases 
as those of Paul and his Master, even where men of sur 
passing nobleness suffer intensely, we have a solemn feeling 
that i# not all pity, certainly not all accusation of the 
Almighty, but a strange sense of something grand, inevi- 
table, sacred, ‘hat is the secret of the fascination of trag- 
edy in its most sublime forms, It is not that we are loolk- 
ing on at a fate which may be ours, There is no element 
of personal interest, We neither hate nor distrust the 
world or its Maker, We neither approve nor disapprove, 
neither praise nor blame, We seem to hear the ancient 
command to him who looked upon the bush that blazed 
but was not consumed,“ Put thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground,” What 
God is doing in this tragedy or why he is doing it is not 
the question that is uppermost, but the simple thought that 
God is (here, nat something is taking place that is sacred 
both from human understanding and from human judgment, 
That is the meaning of the cross of Christ to us, It has 
become the symbol both of the pain that descends upon the 
noblest souls and of the dignity with which the noblest souls 
rise to meet it, 

We are not left to mere theory in our belief that pain is 
meant for good. Let us appeal to experience; and, if our 
personal experience is not conclusive, let us appeal to the 
experience of the race, Tas suffering, physical or spiritual, 
been evil or good to mankind? 

The moment that we look into the matter we are struck 
with the great part which pain has played in the progress of 
life, We look back over the long development of life, and 
we are shocked by the great amount of suffering through 
which the animal world has had to pass, We probably ex 
aggerate it, because we estimate it by what we should suffer 
if we were in the place of the lower animals; and we over. 
look the general physical comfort and freedom from mental 
pain in which they spend most of their life, But, whatever 
the amount of suffering may have been all along this im: 
mense past, It has been the motive power of its progress, 
We often say that the strongest force in the world is the 
love of happiness; and, if we take happiness in all ite forme, 
from the lowest satisfaction to the highest blessednens, that 
is doubtless true, But there can be no love of happiness 
without fear of pain; and few of us ever move on from one 
form of pleasure to another until we are driven out by dis» 
content, by dread of painful consequences, or by actual 
suffering, It is not too much to say, therefore, that all life 
is driven up the stairs, from the lowest brute to the highest 
paint, by the lash of pain, The struggle for existence is 
one with the fear of death, The chase after wealth is only 
another way of putting the dread of poverty, The search 
for truth is but the reverse side of the shame of ignorance, 
and the worship of God cannot be disconnected from dis 
gust with self and hatred of gin, If, therefore, the climb 
has been worth while, if it js areal gain to be a man and 
not 4 lichen or a mollusk, the pain which has driven us up 
has been a good and not an evil, IL, anywhere on the stair 
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case, life could have been persuaded that its fear was a 
delusion, that there was no such thing as pain, and could 
not be, then, for all we can see, life would have stopped and 
sat down upon the stair where it was, and would never have 
reached either the joys or the sorrows of humanity at the 
top. If human life be a gain over the life of the plant or 
the brute, then pain, which has been one of the two great 
forces which have driven it up, is not an evil. 

Or, if we care to put the same point in another way, let 
us ask whether pain has brought weakness or strength into 
human life. It would be an exaggerated answer to say that 
pain is always uplifting and purifying. One of the great- 
est physicians of the nervous system in the world has said 
that he has sometimes found great suffering to be actually 
brutalizing. We have all known cases in which it was dis- 
couraging and weakening to the spirits. There are diseases 
which seem inevitably to bring mental depression, and 
there are spiritual pains, such as remorse or anxiety or 
the sense of sin, which to some natures are debilitating and 
disabling. But these are exceptional cases. Of the vast 
majority of sufferings from the aches of the body up to the 
regrets and fears and humiliations of the soul, we can say 
that, when they are wrestled with or learned from, they are 
sources of strength and wisdom. Men are men mainly in 
proportion to what they have overcome. They learn from 
their mistakes because they have suffered from their mis- 
takes. If they had not suffered, mistake or success would 
in many cases have been one to them. Persuade a man 
that his mortification over his failure or his folly is uncalled 
for and morbid, and you virtually deprive him of the service 
that it might have done him. Men doubtless set an ex- 
aggerated valuation upon the common prizes of life. They 
expect more happiness from wealth or station, from popu- 
larity, or even from knowledge, than these ever can give. 
But once convince all men that these things are of no value 
at all, and that the failureto reach them will not be a mis- 
fortune, and you change the larger part of human life into 
a Stagnant pool; and all that turbulent but useful flood of 
human endeavor that now not only turns the wheels of 
material civilization, but makes courage, industry, patience, 
sacrifice, will flow back upon itself and breed corruption. 
When we add the strength of will and heart and soul that 
is developed in the struggle with pain that is well met, the 
quiet courage with which men take up the burden of failure 
which they tried so hard to avoid, the sweetness of spirit 
with which they bear it, and all the silent power that comes 
into their souls, as day by day they rise above their mortifi- 
cation and do what still can be done, we have reason to 
bless that ministry of spiritual suffering that brings so beau- 
tiful a life out of its hiding-places in human souls. Health 


and success are fair to see; but, as we come to understand | 


life and to appreciate true values, we believe that the 
patient, uncomplaining endurance of physical suffering or 
wordly failure, or even of the consciousness of mistake, 
folly, or sin, is fairer yet to see. The hero is the man who 
does what is hard, who faces, suffers from, bears, overcomes, 
what he dreads. He could not be a hero without pain or 
the possibility of it. Persuade those who admire him that 
there is no pain, and heroism at once becomes a pitiful 
pretence ; and all the applause which men are so glad to give 
because it does them good to give it sinks into silence, 
: a the multitude scatter to the insipid commonplaces of 

We owe to pain, also, most of our sense of human brother- 
hood. There is such a thing as seeking to share our joys 
with others, but it plays a small part compared with the 
nestling of souls together in a common sorrow. “Joy 
divides,” -says the proverb, “but sorrow unites.” What- 
ever draws a family so closely together as a bereavement? 
What man ever had a sore sickness or a heavy calamity that 
he did not feel himself attracted toward those who passed 
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through the same experience? Human life in general is 
like the life of the first New England settlers, who lived 
each on his own farm in times of peace, sufficient unto him- 
self, but, when the Indians came, huddled together in the, 
little fort at the heart of the settlement. The home itself 
is the result of cold weather. The tropics have no homes. 

Human society rests upon the need of co-operation against 

manifold ills that endanger the solitary man. Take pain 

out of the world, and it falls apart into individualities. Hu- 

manity is no longer a brotherhood, nations become mere 

aggregates, and families only groups of self-interested beings 

under single roofs. If there be any friendship, compassion, 

or love on earth, it grows, more than from any other root, 

out of pain or the fear of pain. 

If, then, suffering is the universal companion of life, and 
if we can see, in spite of notable exceptions, that it brings 
progress, strength, and sympathy, we cannot call it evil. 
With all due consideration of the mystery that hangs over it 
and of our instinctive shrinking from it, we must confess 
that the good that it does far overbalances the harm that it 
seems todo. There is, then, no necessary inconsistency be- 
tween it and the divine goodness; and we may yield to that 
sense of reality which so forces itself upon us. Pain is not 
a delusion. It is as real as pleasure, as positive as happi- 
ness. The real delusion is our notion that it is evil, out of 
God’s control, an alien element in the universe. Riper wis- 
dom and keener insight find that God’s hand is upon it. It 
does not escape Him. As the earthly years shall bring ex- 
perience, or as we shall look back from another world upon 
what we have enjoyed and suffered in this, we shall say with 
the apostle, “‘ Now no chastening for the present seemeth to 
be joyous, but grievous; but afterward it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness to them that are exercised 
thereby.” 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


We shall be glad —really glad — of everything that has 
come to us, no matter if it is sorrow or pain, when we find 
that our experience fits some one’s else need, that some 
one else can build on our lives — Malthie Davenport Babcock, 
D.D. 
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Not in husbanding our strength, but in yielding it in ser- 
vice; not in burying our talents, but in administering them; 
not in hoarding our séed in the barn, but in scattering it ; 
not in following an earthly human policy, but in surren- 
dering ourselves to the will of God, do we find the safe and 
blessed path.— /. B. Meyer. 

od 


Men have often looked for God’s revelations of himself 
through prodigies, by miracles, in written books, All that 
God, through outward media, could effect of self-revelation 
was luminously done when the physical universe took shape. 
The moral and spiritual self-revelation of God must be 
through the spiritual substance of humanity.—/oseph May, 
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re 
There are no failures in life. From the point of view of 
the world, it is true, some of the greatest successes are 
counted failures. And, from the of view of Heaven, 
some of the greatest failures are called successes. But, 
speaking, from the point of view of cause and eff 


io 
world which has eternal justice at the heart of it, | ‘ioe 


no failures. We reap as souls the measure of 
sowing. We get what we We are the spiritual o 
spring of our dream.— Hugh Black, eee ae 
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THE MONTHLY BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND 
ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


Notes and Comments, 


~ Churches that are about to make their an- 
avr, nual contributions to the Association are in- 
vited to avail themselves of any of the printed material 
which the Association provides. The four-page circular, en- 
titled “‘ Things We are Trying to do Together,” is a con- 
densed description of the different activities of the Associa- 
tion, The tract on “Some Unitarian Opportunities” may 
possibly be helpful, and the Annual Keports of the Associa- 
tion should certainly have a wide circulation. ‘Ihe Associa- 
tion is also able to furnish collection envelopes to any church 
which desires to make use of them. It is always best for the 
minister or parish committee to issue a personal appeal, but 
even then some suggestions may be derived from the printed 
material furnished by the Association. 


It is curious and significant to note how closely 
our efforts to organize and administer demo- 
cratic religion parallel the efforts to organize a 
democratic Commonwealth. If any one wants a clear under- 
standing of the problems which confront us in our efforts to 
efficiently organize our religious liberty, let him read the de- 
bates of the Convention which framed the Constitution of 
the United States. Precisely the same problems were under 
discussion,—the peril of centralization and the doctrine of 
state rights, the effort to balance powers and to provide checks, 
the fear of military despotism on the one hand, and the prac- 
tical experience of the fatal weakness of the old confedera- 
tion on the other. We of the Unitarian fellowship are just 
about in the state of organization which characterized the 
old Confederation of the original thirteen States. Is it not 
time we got together in a constitutional convention, and 
framed some working articles of organization? Are we will- 
ing to admit that liberty and efficiency are contradictions in 
terms? Must we accept the fact that Congregational inde- 
pendency and missionary serviceableness cannot be made to 
go together? No one of us is ready to sacrifice the great 
principle of Congregational independency, but some of us 
believe that we ought to make at least an effort to combine 
that with some better form of organized life. 


Religious 
Democracy. 


. The problem which we are set to solve in our 
ei ae Sad home missionary work has in it two elements, 

‘each distinct and each essential, One element 
is the motive of the work: the other is its me/hod. ‘The 
motive is one chiefly of Christian or patriotic service: the 
method must be the method of business. A public-spirited 
endeavor which thus combines sentiment and business runs 
two obvious risks. On the one hand, there is the risk of 
unbusiness-like proceedings, and, on the other hand, the risk 
that our work may become wholly a matter of business, lack- 
ing adequate motive. We may introduce our power care- 


 lessly and our machine will be broken, or we may trust the 


to run itself and then it will stop. ‘The motive is 

always the more important element, but at present we are most 

concerned with the possible improvement of our methods, 
method makes upon us some clear demands, 

. Aim.—We must have a distinct vision of just what we 

to accomplish. We must have a sense of a target, 

carefully plan our campaign, We must not aet 


impulsively or spasmodically, but deliberately and with just 
discrimination. We must not try to do everything at once 
or too many things at one time. Careful selection of the 
best opportunities of service is essential, and this requires a 
comprehensive knowledge of the field of our operations and 
of our resources in men and money, 

2. Lconomy.— A good business method does not waste 
resources, in missionary work, as in the industrial world, a 
multiplicity of organizations and a disconnected way of doing 
things is extravagant. Irregularity and variety of appeal for 
money aid makes many people shrink altogether from their 
duty. Consolidation permits economy of administration, and 
increases both income and production. Should we not seek 
to consolidate and concentrate missionary effort and to pro- 
vide so that but one appeal, and that for designated causes, 
be made annually to the people of our churches? 

3. Unity and Co-operation..— Success in the work of church 
extension must always necessitate a considerable amount of 
disinterested labor and the co-operation of many fellow- 
workers. When a piece of work is once decided upon, there 
must be no hesitation, no shrinking from the burdens in- 
volved, no superfluous growling in our own camp, Having 
chosen our course, we must abide by it resolutely and con- 
sistently. We must not be weary in well-doing. We must 
sink our personal ambitions and the claims of our particular 
geographical section in the welfare of the whole cause. 

4. Thoroughness.— We must lay out our work on reasonably 
long lines, and patiently persist, ‘Thoroughness requires 
systematic organization, acturate reports, and frequent visi- 
tations by officers or representatives of the National Board, 
No matter how superfine the goods offered, trade will not 
come nowadays unsought. ‘l'ravelling mem are essential to 
every alert business house. We have been too passive, too 
ready to believe that the demand for our goods was so great 
as to create use for them without any pushing. We must 
learn how to be aggressive, It will not do to depend too 
much on the kind services of willing volunteers. A business 
method and an adequate persistence of effort involve the 
employment of a good missionary staff, well selected, well 
paid, and well directed. 


A correspondent writes of the right and 
wrong way of raising the annual contribu- 
tions in our churches for the Association 
and allied societies. ‘We do not do it as one goes through 
a disagreeable task, pushed off as long as possible and hur- 
ried through finally by two or three generous contributions 
that hide the shortcomings of many. We do not do it asa 
great favor to the societies which carry on our work for us, 
nor a% if we were bestowing alms on the poor, neither is it 
done by accident, sandwiched in between other duties and 
pleasures, We do it regularly, at a set time, and systemati- 
cally. In our church November is the missionary month, 
set down as such in the church calendar, It is a time when 
people are in the city: it is after the expenses of summer 
travel and before the demands of Christmas are upon us. 
It is a good way of working up to the Thanksgiving of the 
end of the month, Our older members soon get used to the 
regular appeal, and often send in their money in advance, 
Our newer members are either written to or interviewed, not 
so much to push them into giving as to explain the needs 
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and the annual custom, Swvery one connected with the par- 
ish has a chance to give, The children in the Sunday-school 
are taught to feel their obligations, Our subscription list 
holds a long array of names, and shows a wide difference in 
amounts subscribed, Ours is a subscription and not a con- 
tribution. If the minister will take care of the matter him- 
self, wo much the better, If not, then the president of the 
Alliance or some designated committee who will know ex- 
actly the proportion and detail of each year's subscription 
list, ‘This committee will know the members who can be de- 
pended upon to send in their money without being notified, 
It will know the members who like to wait until a friendly re- 
minder comes in the shape of a personal note orcall. It will 
know when it is best to remember the amount contributed the 
year before and when it is wiser to ignore it and take a fresh 
start, It will be too sensible to tease, too dignified to make 
a joke of a contribution, too thoroughly in earnest to permit 
the contribution to be perfunctory. Our experience is that 
our committees find much friendly co-operation and are re- 
warded with many appreciative words. So much so that the 
wame people generally are glad to serve season after season,’ 
If all our churches had this good thorough system and 
earnest, friendly spirit, the income of the Association would 
soon be doubled, 


“My, 310 Curious to note how often at ministers’ meet- 

“ings the National Association is mockingly al- 
luded to as if it were nothing more than an importunate 
mendicant, “The institution whose motto is more”; “The 
work we never hear of except when it is asking for money”; 
“The beggar who is always rattling his box at the door of 
our churches.” There are several of our best known minis- 
ters who seem to like to indulge in jeers of this cheap char- 
acter, and their sallies never seem to fail to provoke laughter, 
Jt is hard to discover what there is in poverty which is par- 
ticularly mirthful, particularly if it be the poverty of one’s 
own family, Itis hard to comprehend the mood of Unitarian 
ministers who thus seem to put themselves outside of the family 
and who sneer at their Association as if they had no respon- 
sibility for it, Where did the false notion come from that 
the Association is something outside of the life of our 
churches? ‘So sneer at it is to sneer at one’s self and one’s 
own brothers and sisters, ‘The Association is nothing more 
than the co-ordinated life of our fellowship and the channel 
of their activity, Its strength is simply the strength of the 
churches that compose it: its weakness is their weakness, 
I it possible to believe that the ministers who complain that 
the Association asks continually for “more” really desire 
the present poverty to continue? Do they prefer meagre rex 
sources and halting advances? Do they suppose that the 
officers of the Association ask for “more” because they like 
todo it? Is it not simply because they are trying to do the 
duty laid upon them by the churches, and do they deserve to 
be oneered at for that? In it supposed that missionary work 
can be carried on “without money and without price”? If 
our ministers really want their Association to cease askin 
for money, let us have that clearly understood, and we wi 
all go to sleep together; but, if we really want to help the 
present age, then let us agree that every live benevolent in- 
stitution must constantly need more and more money, When 
the Association ceases to require the increasing generonity 
of its members, that will be the sure sign of ite ineffective. 
ness, Why is it thata man who would be thought a traitor 
if he did not stand up for the United States can be actually 
applauded when he jcers at the United Churches of his 
faith and fellowship? 


P ‘The work of the Association is often ham- 
Th Pt rtiad pered by an unwarrranted feeling among its 

: ; constituents in distant parts of the country 
that it is a provincial or sectlonal organization, and not 
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national in spirit or work, ‘This is a natural feeling arising 
from the fact that the Unitarian movement had its origin, 
and still has ite strength, in Kastern Massachusetts. A 
National Headquarters in Boston is obviously geographi- 
cally ill placed, but the conditions of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship make that locality still the centre of the numerical and 
financial strength of the Unitarian body, It is natural that 
the idea should have sprung up that the Association is a 
local organization, devoted to the interests of pure Christian- 
ity in New England and in the Middle States, but without 
much interest in the West and South, A few plain figures, 
compiled some years ago by Hon, Carroll D. Wright, will 
dispel this misapprehension, In these figures it appeared 
that, of the total contributions of the churches for the work 
of the Association in a given year, New England contributed 
a little Jess than seventy-five per cent,, the Middle States 
about twenty-four per cent,, and the rest of the country a little 
over one and one-half per cent,, while of the appropriations 
dispersed for the missionary activities of the Association, New 
England received a little over thirty per cent., the Middle 
States a little over nineteen per cent,, and the rest of the 
country a little over fifty per cent., the Western States alone 
taking thirty-one per cent. of the whole expenditure, and the 
Southern and Pacific States nineteen per cent. These fig- 
ures forcibly declare the generous spirit of the New England 
churches, 

It should further be observed that the government of the 
Association is thoroughly national, In order to secure an 
adequate attendance at the meetings of the board of direc- 
tors, it is still necessary that the majority of the members 
should live within a reasonable distance of the National 
Headquarters; but all sections of the country are represented 
on the National Board, Of the twenty-eight directors for the 
current year, seventeen live in New England, five in New 
York, four in the Central West, and two on the Pacific 
Coast, This includes the officers of the Association, who, 
obviously, must live in or very near Boston, ‘The directors’ 
work is carried on chiedy by standing committees. ‘The dis- 
bursements for missionary purposes are controlled by these 
committees, and these committees are formed so as to con- 
sist as far as possible of the local representatives of the dif- 
ferent departments of missionary activity. The disburse- 
ments of the Association are thus controlled by the desires, 
the information, and the hopes of local representatives, 
Vurther, the board of directors has the benefit of the advice 
of all the local conferences and missionary counsels, It is 
perfectly fair to say that the Association is thoroughly na- 
tional in alm and spirit. y 


‘loo many of our Unitarian people have 
a curious sort of faith in the American 
Unitarian Association, They do not appear to have any too 
much confidence in the wisdom of its directors, but they ap- 
pear to have unbounded confidence in its money-bags. 
‘There are some of our people who seem to feel that the As- 
sociation is wealthy in gold and silver and precious things, 
which it can supply in any quantity to suit customers, that— 
it can carry’on its broad back every crippled and de 
gling church and every sluggish or lazy ty in the land, © 
What is the fact? ‘I'o quote one of our best-loved ministers, 
who speaks with authority: “There is no American Unita- 
rian Association apart from the Unitarian people, They” 


Misunderstandings. 


perpetually create it: they alone give it life and 
‘There is no Association except the members and rep 
tives of the churches, There is no money except 
drawn from willing givers in the churches, We must rid 
ourselves of this myt corporation — 
with impersonal management and 


management which . 
which everybody m hp fren 
4 ponalbleice Ye 


churches, we are resp 
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‘ions, we supply the means. The Associa- 
n is juct of whatever wisdom, zeal, generosity, and 
jiritual impulse there may be in our own churches. Beyond 
that it has no existence. ... When each of our churches 
makes itself a living agency for the promotion of pure Chris- 
tianity, then the aewdetion which rests upon such a constitu 
_ency will find its means and its efficiency increasing as our 
le increase in faith and faithfulness, When we our- 
ves sufficiently respect our cause, we shall compel the re- 
spect of the world, and we shall give it the prominence and 
publicity it deserves.”’ 
Another misunderstanding shared by a good many minis 
ters and members of our churches is an exaggerated idea of 
the power and authority of the officers of the Association. 
7 They are not aware how circumscribed the officers are in 
7 their activities. he officers are simply the executive 
7 agents of the board of directors. ‘hey are set to carry 
‘i out the votes of the board, and outside of that they have 
little or no power of personal initiative, Not a few things 
are done by the Association against the advice and vote of 
the officers, and many things are left undone whose cause 
the officers have assiduously, but unsuccessfully, championed, 
= Their influence in the matter of securing ministers for va- 
cant pulpits is, for instance, probably less than that of a 
} score of leading ministers of our fellowship, In fact, it 
P is well known that in a good many cases a recommendation 
: from an officer of the Association does a minister's case 
f more harm than good, It arouses a kind of opposition in 
the parish,—a feeling which is partly based on exaggerated 
individualism and partly on the notion that the Association 
, likes to palm off on parishes unsuccessful and incompetent 
ministers, This is a deplorable mistake; but the feeling 
exists, and must be reckoned with, ven inthe case of the 
churches directly aided by the Association, the officers have 
very little to do with the selection of ministers, The As- 
sociation has, indeed, a rule which requires that the election 
of a minister for an aided church be approved by the secre- 
tary of the Aésociation, ‘That necessary rule is simply for 
the protection of the parish from adventurers, not for the 
exercise of authority at headquarters. ‘loo many of our 
weaker churches have fallen prey to immoral ministers, 
Accordingly, the directors believe that they carry out the 
wishes of their constituents when they retain a veto power 
upon the choice of a minister of an aided church, It 
should be said that only once in five years has the board 
been obliged to exercise that veto; and the veto itself is, of 
course, nothing more than the withdrawal of the subsidy 
granted by the Association, In the one case mentioned the 
church preferred to keep the minister of its choice and forfeit 
the aid of the Association, and that course is open to any aided 
society. We hear sometimes talk among ministers about the 
“centralization of power” at headquarters and the growth of 
“ecclesiastical tyranny” in our free fellowship, Such talle 
is a palpable absurdity, Our dangers lie all the other way, 
not in centralization, but in the weakness and inefficiency of 
isolated, and spasmodic individualism; not in the growth 
of an impossible authority, but in an exaggeration of liberty 
so that it becomes chaos, 


One of the functions of the Association is to act 

' % 45 a cleasing house for the benefit of all who 
Mus’ desire to make some contribution to the cause 
liberty and to the maintenance of our free 
schools, and charitable enterprises, ‘Ihe officers 


ox that an ition is 
40 to warn him not to waste his money 
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upon an institution which is badly located or injudiciousl 
administered, ‘The Association invites the confidence of all 
friends of the Unitarian cause, and offers its facilities for the 
care or transmission of trust funds, 

If Unitarian people and churches were to form the habit 
of using the Association as the denominational clearing 
house, wise economies would ensue, ‘There is obvious waste- 
fulness of money and effort in the haphazard methods which 
now prevail, Independent appeals for aid get into each 
other’s way, and almost inevitably by their success diminish 
the contributions to the chief national organizations, which, 
after all, must carry the burden of our missionary endeavors, 
The unnecessary multiplication of appeals produces confu- 
sion in the minds of generous givers, It is not implied 
that the objects for which independent appeals are made 
are unworthy, Most of such appeals are for assistance in 
building churches and belong in the sphere of the trustees 
of the Church Building Loan Fund; but, if a cause is not 
sufficiently deserving to command the confidence of the busi- 
ness men who compose the trustees of the Loan I’und, is 
it good enough to merit the support of a general subscrip- 
tion among our people? Our ministers and people, who 
are beset with such appeals, can readily protect themselves 
if they want to, Let them firat make the income of the 
Association reasonably adequate, and then let them refer 
all applicants either to the National Board or to the trustees 
ofthe Loan Fund, ‘Vo do that will relieve both donors and 
applicants, ‘he character and vision of the directors and 
the organization of their work on a thoroughly business basis 
give reasonable assurance that all deserving claims will be 
met as promptly and as generously as the resources placed at 
the disposal of the board by the churches permit, 

It is hard to complain of the independent appeals to the 
churches, for they find their impulse in just the missionary 
zeal we are eager to promote, ‘hey spring out of the ardor 
of devoted missionaries or zealous building committees, who 
are bound to succeed in their enterprise, and who cannot 
wait until the National Board can give them something more 
than sympathy and good advice. At the same time almost 
all of the individual appeals work ill for the welfare of the 
general cause; for they only increase the poverty which is 
their reason for being, and so tend to multiply themselves, 
The remedy thus aggravates the disease, 

Charitable workers everywhere are beginning to see the 
advantages of co-operation alike in collections and in admin- 
istration, ‘I'he general tendency toward consolidation in the 
business world is governed by a legitimate desire for econ. 
omy and efficiency, ‘The cost of collection is vastly dimin- 
ished when a number of charitable or educational or relige 
ious societies combine and issue one appeal, and there are 
obvious economies in administration when a number of such 
societies establish a common headquarters and a single 
treasury, It is worse than folly when different Unitartan 
agencies for good neck from a small constituency indepen: 
dent support for their various enterprises without due con- 
sideration of the needs of their fellow-workers and some: 
times almost in rivalry with one another, 

We Unitarians are indeed better off than most of the 
Christian bodies, ‘The great denominations divide up their 
contributions among a great variety of benevolent societion, 
so many indeed as to require a special collection in the 
churches néarly every Sunday in the year, Unilarians try 
to sustain but one general missionary organization, with the 
Sunday School Society, the Women’s Alliance, and the 
Young People’s Union housed under its roof and working, 
with separate treasuries indeed, but each in a distinet field 
and in close co-operation with the National Hoard, 


ee 


A saint is not a man without faults, but a man who has 
given himsell without reserve to God Midop Westott 
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Missi At the hour when Word and Work is ready for may not 
SSHPOTY the press, the president of the Association is in means of 


more 
cos . <a ae New Budding Fhe - 
while the secretary is in California in the course of 2 mission- Enterthh City has long been in need of a permanent 
ary journey which will enable him to visit all the churches of “"77"- ang Its usefulness 
our fellowship west of the Rocky Mountains. Mr. St.John in both religious and social afizirs has been greatly curtailed 
expects to return to headquarters about April7. ‘The presi- by its lack of a building, to say nothing of the appearance of 
dent’s speaking and preaching appointments during the last instability which such a want creates. The society is now 
month have been at New York (All Souls’), Providence taking active steps toward this good end. A lot fifty-seven 
(Pirst Church) twice, Newport (Channing Memorial) feet wide and one hundred and sixty-five feet deep 
i jati i i cost; 


im the next number of Word and Work. Kev. William H. Fish, Jr. who has just taken charge of the 


Another © Endowed "© Phrase originated with am ener- convinced of the importance of the enterprise. Certainly 
Horse and Busey” Sete pastor of a country church im there is no place im the 

327° Worcester County, growing out of his more needed than in Salt Lake City. We have a peculiar 
own stern experience of tramping mile after mile tocallon mission there, and 
the farmers and their families composing his parish. The rezson to have faith im the judicious conduct of the enter- 
idea involved was not chiefly the making easier the min- prise and in the permanence of our work. 


society 
afford to buy a horse and carriage out of his own meagre lot, one hundred by 2 hundred and fifty feet, which is valued 
salary ; but, if the horse and carriage were furnished him t $6,000. It has in hand, from local subscriptions and a 
(not for his own sake, but for that of his church), he could few gifts from outside, $4,000, and, to secure the remaining 
afford to keep and use them “ in the service of the Lord.” $2,000, asks the co-operation of its friends. Schenectady 
Under the magic of the phrase an appeal was made has more than doubled in population during the last ten 
through the Xzgister for just such an endowed “horse and years, and a very rapid growth continues. It is the seat of 
buggy,” not for this minister, but for a fellow-minister in Union College and one of the principal plants of a General 
Worcester County; and response quickly came. Bat noone Electric Company. Except that it is hampeted by the lack 
could better avail himself of such an aid than the very sug- of suitable accommodations, there is no reason why the 
gester of the first idea,— 2 consecrated, eager-souled pastor, socicty should not become selé-supporting at an early date. 
with a widely extending parish, a fruitful field of labor, if ‘The church building is an absolute necessity for its success, 
only chance could be given him to labor throughout the The American Unitarian Association is paying now for 
whole of it. “I must say that I know of no man more the greater part of the support of preaching at both of these 
worthy of such an endowment, or who would take better points. It gives $1,000 a year for the support of the work 
care of an animal placed in his keeping,” writes a neighbor, at Salt Lake City and $900 for Schenectady. This is the 
Rev. J. C. Duncan, who knows him well. Now, if some one extent of its ability, but it heartily commends these building 
desiring 2 good home for a faithful horse, which no longer enterprises to the generosity of Unitarian people. 
is of immediate use to the owner, or if some one desirous of 
serving the cause by the increased efficiency in a country The Ielandi Rev. M. J. Skaptason of the Icelandic Mission 
i ini i Mission ” writes trom Pine Creek, Minn., under date of ~~ 
“endowment” right out, the New England field secretary ee February 1%, about his month’s journey in the 
would be glad to confer with such to the quick consumma-= North-west: “I started the 16th day of January to see how 
tion of his good intent. matters were in Winnipeg, Selkirk, and the Gimli settle- 
ments. I preached at Winnipeg, Botshad, Gimli, Arnes, 
Men's Clubs in An interesting phase of our workin New Broadwick, and Hekla. 1 visited 
Chun Chis Eogiand has been the introduction of I married, baptized, and confirmed. At 
J ‘ Men’s Unitarian Clubs in several of the Selkirk West; twenty-four miles north of Winni 
country parishes. Such organizations have long been in ation is unchanged. In the Gimli settlements, fifty-four to 
nce, 


Both belong to old colonial parishes, fairly representative confirmed and married. The 

different ways of the presentday New England country there for several years, but 

church. From thirty to forty men come together in each friends are anxiously inquiring when we 

case to a simple but by no means meagre supper, with ; 

good speaking following the meal, from laymen and clergy- never-been a better 

men of the neighborhood or specially invited from beyond. rian truths in the settlements 
eae sepreey ibe Shoal Lake. Thorvaidson, an energetic and 

and attractiveness of the topics idered compare most Mr an mn 

favorably with those of urban organization. Both of these astic Unitarian, has been a schoolteacher there for 
ocsaatesoxs Tustshen, wed peed cankiinolen aie es ible accou 

men respective i a 

marked efficiency for good in the whole community, 28 jn work, ‘ 


. - going to settle there, people that have been in our old con- 
— gregations in Gimli, ‘They have had to move from their old 
places on account of floods in the lake. 
_ “Regarding my own work here the progress is slow, mainly 
because of some of my best friends selling their lands and 
going to Canada to take up free homesteads. [ am making 
- the loss by starting a new congregation on the other side 
the boundary line in Canada, Our work is having the 
most effect among the Lutherans themselves, Many of 
them, even some of their ministers, are already Unitarians, 

“On this trip we spoke about a general meeting to be held 
in Winnipeg in the week of August 2, I think we can get 
together between thirty and forty delegates; and, as Winni- 
peg is a central point, it ought to be there. Besides the 
places that I have mentioned, there are Unitarians in every 
Icelandic settlement, but most numerous they are in Al- 
berta and the new settlements in Assiniboia; but these 
places are so far away that we can scarcely hope to work 
among them for the present.” 

The Icelandic Mission is one of the most picturesque 
and significant activities of the Association, Next summer, 
when Mr, Petursson graduates at the Harvard Divinity 
School, it will have three preachers in the field, Mr, Skapta- 
gon at Pine Creek, Mr, Petursson at Winnipeg, and Mr, 
Solmundsen at Gimli, each serving a circuit, The im- 
mediate needs of the mission are: (1) money for the prep: 
aration and publication of a Unitarian Catechism and hymn- 
book in Icelandic; (2) money for a simple, inexpensive 
church building in Winnipeg; (3) harmony and a spirit of 
unity among the members of the churches, which have as 
yet shown too little capacity for co-operation, 


During the month of Vebruary the Western 


Cee secretary has given ten addresses, as follow # 
ys two in Michigan, three in Ohio, two in lowa 


one in Minnesota, and two in North Dakota 
He has also attended five conferences, meeting with boards 
of church trustees, representatives of the Scandinavian 
churches in Minnesota, and the Icelandic Unitarians in and 
around Winnipeg, Manitoba, Minnesota alone has some- 
thing over 700,000 Scandinavian inhabitants today, ‘I'he 
majority of these are members of the Lutheran Church, Since 
1881, when Christofer Janson, a former teacher in Norway, 
came to the United States and settled as a Unitarian mis- 
) sionary in Minneapolis, the growth of liberalism among 
’ these people has been steadily increasing, It seems now 
that the day is not far distant when these liberal churches 
may be united in a Scandinavian Unitarian Association, 
Until this work is better organized, with a publication to 
represent it as does the denominational paper in the Knglish- 
| speaking churches, the Scandinavian ministry must be 
| largely recruited from the other churches, In the city of 
Duluth there are at present six hundred Danes who have 
outgrown the old Lutheran faith, but who have at present 
no kind of church affiliation. 
At a meeting held recently in Minneapolis to form The 
Norwegian Society of America,” for the avowed purpose of 
ng the national traits and to perpetuate the language 
and literature, a strong effort was made to confine t 
membership to Lutherans, An indication of the tendency 
among these toward Unitarianism may be seen in 
the fact that, in spite of these strenuous efforts, one-half the 
~ number of the board of directors elect is practically liberal, 
Some sort of co-operation among all these people would 
certainly be advantageous in financial, social, and spiritual 
pe ; 
Vat has been said about the Swedes, Danes, and Nor- 
8, is largely true of the Icelanders in North Dakota 
d Manitoba, Not so large a number of the Icelandic 
population has left the Lutheran ranks, but enough to have 
strong, influence on the Leslandic people in America, and 
| oe 
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to in a measure affect the State Church in Iceland itself, 
‘Twenty-eight new members were added to the Icelandic 
Unitarian church in Winnipeg at its annual meeting, Feb- 
ruary 22, At this meeting it was voted that, in order to 
carry on the work successfully in Winnipeg, it seems neces- 
sary to remove from the present location and to put up a 
better building, The present pastor, Kev, J, P, Solmund: 
son, has been preaching occasionally in Gimli during the 
winter; and that society is anxious to secure his services 
there permanently, Mr, B, B, Olsen of Gimli saya; “ Our 
first need is a preacher who can devote his entire time and 
energy to this settlement, We want a Sunday-school for 
our children in which the liberal progressive religion can be 
taught,” Similar expressions have been made by several of 
the citizens in and around ‘Gimli Messrs, ‘Thorsteinson, 
Janasson, Segurbjornson, Vinobegasan, Sigurson, Viddal, 
Thorwaldson, and Bjornasan, Ton, B, L, Baldwinson, 
editor and manager of a strong Icelandic paper, //eims- 
hringla, aod member of Parliament, believes that, if we could 
have Unitarian preaching in Winnipeg for a short time, it 
could be demonstrated that there is sufficient timber for a 
strong Unitarian society there among the Moglish-speaking 
people alone, It is probable that at no distant date the 
Kinglish-speaking liberals in Winnipeg will be in co-operation 
with the Icelandic Unitarians, 


Some of our Southern Unitarian churches have 
been helped recently by the ministrations of 
Rev, Thomas R, Slicer, who was sent South 
by the American Unitarian Association to hold as man 
missionary services as his time would allow, Richmond, 
Chattanooga, Birmingham, and Atlanta were included in 
the itinerary, Other points were left out because Mr, 
Slicer could not spare the time from his own parish in 
New York. Beginning at Riehmond and ending at At 
lanta, eleven days were required for the journey; and 
during this time Mr, Slicer delivered twelve sermons and 
addresses, and held a few private conferences with trustees 
and individuals, In addition to these engagements there 
were inevitable social attentions which grateful friends were 
glad to pay, and which Mr, and Mra, Slicer graciously 
accepted, Such a tour could not be properly called a pleas. 
ure trip, ‘The service held in Richmond was attended by 
upward of seventy persons, which speaks well for a city in 
which only occasional services have been held in recent 
years, ‘be prospects for a church of our faith in Rich. 
mond are exceptionally bright just now, ‘l'wo days were 
given to Chattanooga with Rev, Marion Tlam and his 
people, Mr, Ham is now the senior minister in the South 
ern Conference in point of service, Although he has given 
himself diligently to the service of the church, and has 
kept the people together during the hard times of five years 
ago, for which he and they deserve much praise, he has 
found time to produce a book of verses which has won for 
him considerable fame as a poet, ‘The great storm preceded 
the missionary at Chattanooga, and seriously interfered with 
the attendance, And yet, in spite of the bitter cold weather 
the severest of the winter, the attendance was good, and the 
meetings were pronounced successful, 

‘The next point in the Ithnerary was Birmingham, the 
Magic City, Here Kev, C, A, Langston of Atlanta had pre: 
ceded Mr, Slicer, to make preparations for his coming, Mr, 
Langston spent a day here last November, conferring with 
Rev, S. C, Davidson and others with reference to the advis 
ability of testing the sentiment of the community, Mr, 
Davidson has been working for about two years in the 
neighborhood, but has not ventured to hold any services in 
Hirmingham, tle has devoted his time to the distribution 
of our literature where he thought it would be appreci, 
ated, tle has held a fow services at his home in Warrior 
4 litte coal-mining town twenty miles north of Birmingham’ 


A Southern 
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The extremely ld weather was against even a fair at 
tendance, and so we were ygratelul for a record attend- 
ance A forty-eight. Twenty-one persons signed an applica 
tion to the Association for achurch; and there are doubtless 
many more in that growing city and environs who would 
Kadly wpyort 4 movement, should one be organized, It is 
propred to hold 4 series of services here some time in April, 
when it is hoped that a sufficient number will be found to 
justify the organization of a church. P 

The last point in the itinerary was Atlanta, Were five 
services were held, with an averaye attendance of one hun- 
dred and lorty, ‘Two vermons and three lectures on “ Jewus 
as 4 Master of Ale” will give some idea of the character of 
the meetings, The members of the Atlanta Woman's Club 
appointed a special meeting in order to hear Mr, Slicer on 
Human Interest.” Although it wae a special meeting and 
came only three days alter the regular meeting, the attend- 
ance was the largest in the history of the dub, Mr, Slicer’s 
visit to Atianta has helped the Unitarian church to a higher 
place in the esteem of the community, Our remote churches, 
eopecially thove in the South, need the encouragement which 
acawonal Vieits from our leading ministers would give them, 
Could out laymen perform any greater service for the cause 
A Unitarian Christianity than by placing at the dispowal 
A the executive officers of the Association sufficient funds 
to enable them to send out every year at least ten of our 
abvlest men to visit our isolated churches? 


Norurvian 200 Vial the restoration of Nazareth Church 
Wek. ” tn Minneapolis is completed and the building 
a, put in good shape for present use, the most im- 
portant thing in our Norwegian mission is the building of 
4 new Chapel in the village of Hanska, Minn, Mr, Norman 
A Minneapolis writes: "We have, loosely speaking, a con- 
stituency of some sixty liberal families in Hanska, The 
number of families in actual membership of our society 
(Nora ¥ree Christian Church) is about forty—a very good 
nucleus A liberal people, in fact the very best people in the 
place, The woclety was organized twenty years ago by 
eight persons who withdrew from the Lutheran church and 
who declared it to be their purpose to sustain the preach 
ing of the truth unhampered by dogma, ‘Vhe church has 
never experienced any boom, but has been gaining steadily 
since ite organization, | took charge of itin 1494, Since 
that time ite membership has not quite doubled, It is, 
therelore, beyond the experimental stage, and has quite a 
large number of loyal, wellestablished families, who will 
stand by it, whatever may happen, We have a good prop 
erty « long mile from the village, which has sprung up 
since the railway came through, ‘This property consists of 
a small summer cottage, a wooden church with seating for 
wine two hundred and filly, a nice oak grove, and Mt, 
Visyah cemetery, The property is worth not less than 
tyo09, There ie no debt, and the property is held in 
trust by the Association, Ginee 1494 we have expended 
neatly t2,000 in improvements on the property, When I 
took bold, J bad three definite aime in view, The first was 
ty reunite the church, which had been sadly torn by the 
cours taken by my brilliant predecessor during his last years 
A service in the church; secondly, to procure more land 
and to finish the church; (ap to that time the church was 
& mete shell); thirdly, to organize « Sundayschool and 
the young people, and to provide these auxiliary organiaar 
tions with some kind of a meeting place, 

‘The first of these ends has been more than accomplished, 
and as regards the second we have done more than any one 
thought we could do; but the third and, in some respects, 
mow important part of our programme has been deferred, 
Vart, indeed, of our plan has been carried out, Teachers 
have been trained, and the Gunday-school has held sessions 
the year round for the last thres or four years, Nor have 
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the young people been allowed to drift. They have sus- 
tained an or, jon for several years, They gave a $400 
bell for the tower of the church, and expended some $150 in 
improving the grounds, I state these facts because I wish 
to show that they both will and can do things. Now that 
4 village of considerable promise has sprung up near us, it 
has become a serious duty to carry out fully the last part of 
our oviginal programme, I see no reason why this should not 
be accomplished in due time if we use our wits and make no 
very serious mistakes, We must get a foothold in the vil- 
lage. She Latherans are gathering funds with which to 
erect a Chapel there, Vhey mean to dispute every inch of 
the ground with us, J fear them not, but I admire their 
method and discipline, It works, The Methodists are 
seriously considering the question of building a church 
next summer, We have not been idle, Before even a rail 
was laid or a lot sold in the village, I secured a lot for a 
chapel and reading+oom from the town site company, Our 
first impulse was to place our church on rollers, move it into 
the village, and build a basement under it; but some of our 
people actually wept when we talked of moving the church, 
They love the old place, Last summer we purchased an- 
other lot in the village, thus giving us a centrally located 
corner ninety-six by a hundred and forty-eight feet, Here 
we propose to build a structure primarily to serve as a meet- 
ing place for our Sunday-school, young people, and women’s 
societies, and as a public meeting-room ; and it will also serve. 

as a Church when we hold services in winter and perhaps af- 
ternoon services in English during the summer months. Our 
building plans have been ready for a yearor more, It willbe 

a one-story building, with place for a gallery and a basement. 
‘The estimated cost, not counting the lots, will be from $3,000 

to 14,500, We do not and cannot hope to complete the build- 

ing at once, In fact, it may require several years; but we 
inust have the room most needed for our work ready next 
winter, Our plan is to get the basement in serviceable con- 
dition, raise the frame, and get the roof on, When this much 

is done, J think it safe to say that we shall be able to raise at 
least 4 couple of hundred a year, besides a good deal of do- 
naled work, until the whole is completed. ‘This is our dream, 
‘The reality is that our young people have raised some $250. 

| have secured promises of building material to about $350, 

1 can raise $200 more, The National Alliance will help; and, 

in short, we have pledges for some $1,300, and may add to 
this some free labor of men and horses, This is the best 
that can be done this season, 

“The Nora Church has been a beacon light in that region, “ 
and \t is golng to be 80 increasingly as the years pass, 
‘Therelore, every effort-concentrated on that spot now will 
count, At present there is no place for meetings at 
Hanska except a hall over a saloon, Our Sunday-school 
has been hustled about from place to place for several win- 
ters, Our women's society, numbering over forty members, 
has met about in the homes, In the mean time the devil is 
doing effective work with three dram % supplied with 
pool tables and all the other modern facilities for winning 
recruits for his cause, e ones 

The prepident of our church at Hanska is president of the 
State Sank, The secretary of the church has been 
auditor fora long time, ‘he cashiers of both local banks are 
members of the Young People’s Society; one of them is 


treasurer, One of the teachers in the public 
superintendent of our Sunday-school, iene of ay 


two lumber companies, the local doctor, the manager 

Hanska Co-operative Store, perhaps the most uccessfu 

y= these and several ot 
6 of the church or 
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cern of its kind in the coun 
ants standing are — 


s saP avobiingd 
arr conclusion, just a 
past year, | preached o 
neapolis, Hanska, Under 


ape baptized twenty-one children, 
| clay twenty-five young people at Hanska, 
twenty-four hundred miles, superintended the Sun- 
y-school at Minneapolis seven months and at Hanska five 
- months, taught the children twice a week, sent some eleven 
hundred letters and parcels by mail,”’ 

‘The Unitarians of America are to be congratulated that 
this important work among the Norwegians in Minnesota is 
in such judicious and energetic hands, Will not some 
readers of this report hasten to help Mr, Norman to build 
and complete the new chapel at Hanska at once? 
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of Unitarian theology, honesty compels us to pre he 
its superlative intellectuality, and in the utterances of its 
authorized representatives a lucidity of thought and an em- 
ployment of pure English for its expression which are oe 
This 

quotation from the San Francisco Chronicle of Jan, 4, 1904, 
; is characteristic of the cordial reception which our books 

have been given by most of the news and literary journals 
. to which they have been sent for review, It is an open 
: 
i 


. ‘“ Whether we are attracted or repulsed by the teachings 
surpassed in the case of any other religious body,” 


question among publishers as to what extent itis a profitable 
investment to send out far and wide free press copies of new 
books, They often fail of review altogether, or are given 
brief notices totally inadequate to the importance of the 
volumes themselves, or fall into the hands of reviewers with 
prejudiced views, Books issued over a denominational im- 
> print labor under the additional difficulty of any religious 
prejudice which reviewers may have, and are likely, more 
: over, to be subject to the special neglect which comes from 
the wide-spread opinion that books with a denominational 
imprint deal more or less directly with wholly religious or 
mostly denominational topics, In spite of these apparent 
drawbacks the liberal quantity of editorial copies which 
have been sent out seem to have fallen on good ground, 
The metropolitan dailies have accorded us all the way from 
two or three lines of mere acknowledgment to two column 
reviews with display head-lines, ‘Through these widely seat. 
tered press notices, attention has been called to the renewed 
activities of the Association ora publication lines, and by 
means of books, which from their very nature could not be 
harshly criticised, increased respect for our literature may 
have been gained in many quarters where it did not exist 
before, t of these press coples have, of course, been 
sent to papers in the New England, Middle, and Central 
Western States, but not infrequently a warm word of a 
ciation of our books has come from a Southern journal or 
sree te ies bods by the D t the 
t ooks sent out the Departmen 
Chicago Bening Pot for instance, takes space to say that 
arg interest shown in the books Issued by the 
Association proves the wisdom of lt de- 
‘fo wider publishing lines.” The Kochester emo 
hronicle compliments us by saying that we are 
-wome of the best and most thoughtful books of 
y shows its appreciation by asserting that 
owt significant step forward this year by 
nominational and controversial 
al propaganda,” One 


West Superior, Wis, conducted six fur 
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of the Book Trade journalé remarks that “books of sound 
scholarly teaching are among the offerings of this house.” 

But to quote more specific comments regarding the books 
themselves, let us take three or four in the order of publica 
tion, “The Blood of the Nation” was the first from the 
press last fall, Although a small book in size, it has been 
widely and favorably noticed, ‘The Brooklyn /ag/e in a 
two-column review goes #o far as to say that “it is not at all 
improbable that it will be promptly acclaimed by students 
throughout the world as one of the most important of modern 
treatises on the philosophy of history, ‘There is so much 
cogency and weight and so much condensation and rapidit 
in Mr, Jordan's essay that the only way to appreciate it 
is to read it for one’s self, Ite argument is sane, straight, 
methodic; history is surveyed, poetry ransacked, philoso: 
phy reduced to its lowest denomination, but the hammer 
never deviates from the one nail,” In the view of the St, 
Louis ost Despatch “\t (Ws suggestive from cover to cover, 
full of much needed reminders of unheeded truths,” “Dr, 
Jordan gives volee to frequent clear statement of the past, 
present, and future conditions of soclety,’ says the Boston 
Transwript, while ite neighbor, the Boston Aeacon, asserts 
that it “is for the politician as well as the scholar and 
philosopher,” This sentiment is echoed more at length in the 
Indianapolis Mews, which diseursively remarks that" a good 
essay is always timely; that is, it has, if it is worth while, in 
ite composition some of those verities which are eternal, which 
belong to no particular time and place, but to all time and to 
all places, So it le that Montaigne, Bacon, and Kmerson 
shall live, One does not want to be too ponderous in speaks 
ing of a present-day essay, but one Is impressed in reading 
Dr, David Star Jordan's ‘The Blood of the Nation’ with ite 
array of timeliness just how when the Venezuelan affairs bulle 
disproportionately large on the horizon of nations and strange 
surmises are whispered,” “Small it ie, but weighty,” says 
the Chicago /a//y, “for ite contents form one of the moat 
impressive sermons ever preached against militarism, Tis 
argument does not waste itself In the usual abstractions, for 
it ia reinforced by the message of selence for which the 
author is an accredited spokesman,” The Chicago 7ri/une 
corroborates this last remark by asserting that “in it is the 
sclentif“ic spirit as well as the intensity whieh stimulates to 
further thought.” “Hut seldom,” observes the San lrane 
claco Aryonau/, “has there been compressed into so amall a 
composition so stimulating and well rounded an argument, 
80 convincing and virile an exposition of a fundamental prin: 
ciple, Nor does Dr, Jordan treat his subject in dryas-dust 
fashion, tHe has brought to its consideration a wealth of 
iNuminative quotation from historians who were dimly con: 
scious of the truth here clearly brought out, and from poets 
who intultively divined it,” Tt is indeed a remarkable 
book,” to quote the Christian Kegister: “ln Mominating 
and fertilizing power it is not often in these daye that we are 
favored with Itsequal,” The Detroit /ree /'vere shows Ite 
appreciation by saying that "there could hardly be a more 
terse alignment of the reasons that lead to the decay of em: 
pires than are here made,” All of which makes ue inelined 
to agree with the Haffalo Av/rer in ite review of the book, 
when it asserts that “ David Stare Jordan is one of the moat 
vigorous and Interesting essaylate now writing on American 
topics,” ‘The bool is just about to go to prow for a second 
time, 

The next book in order to be issued by the Department 
was, if the word of the Buffalo Axper ie to be accepted, 
‘one of the most notable contributions of the year to the 
discussion of the labor question,” ‘The New York Com 
merdal Advertiier expresses \ts opinion that "Some Hihieal 
Phases of the Labor Question,” by Carroll D, Wright, le 
a sane, optimistic, and wholesome works and It is decidedly 
refreshing to meet with such faith in human progress tu the 
midst of our modern materialiam and poessimiem’ Me, 
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Wright has illuminated his essays with a kindly and always 
intensely human philosophy,” is the verdict of the Denver 
Ripublian. Press notices of this volume might well 
be quoted as appreciative remarks regarding the author 
himself; for the method of treatment of the book is 
observed to reveal the character and ideals of the man 
who wrote it. As the Chicago Daily News well expresses 
it, “Mr. Wright shows himself to be a lover of human 
kind,” or, as Gunton's Magazine points out, the author is 
“ fall of humane ethics; and this quality runs through every 
page of the book under consideration, sustained by historical 
and statistical facts and references to the best writers ex- 
tant, and inspired with the true spirit of societary evolution.” 
The Brooklyn Lagi says the author, through this book, 
shows himself to be “ an uptodate scientific moralist and a 
thorough-guing optimist. The whole book is characterized 
by sanity, sound common sense, optimism, trust in human 
nature, and with a wealth of suggestion for an approach to 
most of the social evils of our time. It is a real contribution 
to a knowledge of life.” A Pacific coast journal finds the 
chief value of the volume “in its practical character, in its 
judicial and fair-minded treatment of labor problems, and in 
the fresh light that it throws on moot questions of the hour,” 
The Boston /ournal feels that “it bas a lesson for every 
citizen of the United States.” “A noteworthy book for 
clear exposition of facts, courageous thoroughness of inter- 
pretation, and devotion to that expression of social righteous- 
ness which has given birth to the vivid term of ‘right re- 
lationship, ” is the view of the Albany /owrvnal, And all of 
this enable us finally to conclude with the Louisville Courier 
Journal that “no more timely publication has come to 
hand”; for, to quote the Lenda-//and RKecwrd, “it ia as 
wholesome and sane a book as has come from the press for 
many a day.” It is now in its second edition, 

One of the books to follow shortly after Mr, Wright's was 
Mr, Dole’s “The Smoke and the Flame,” of which the 
Beacon remarks: “ As a historical review of the progress of 
Christianity, ‘The Smoke and the Flame’ is rich in learning, 
and admirably luminous in comprehensiveness of outlook, 
As an inspiration to renewed faith and nobler endeavor, it 
is like a trumpet call. This is one of the most fruitful, 
hopeful, and inspiring little books that has appeared for 
many a day.” “A valuable study in the development of 
religion,” is the view of the Boston Zranscript, “He has 
certainly written illuminatingly and entertainingly of a most 
important subject,” says the Philadelphia /vess. This same 
sentiment is likewise voiced by the Utica /ress, “ Ite spirit 
is so serene and generous, its logic is so convincing, its 
array of facts are 80 incontrovertible that only blindness 
would prevent the candid reader from not seeing its signifi- 
cance,” is the opinion of Current /Tistory, 
Philadelphia, asserts that “no one can mistake the noble aim 
and the broad outlook of the writer; and generous souls will 
thrill with desire for the promised results of religious evolu- 
tion.” Again, in the view of the Portland (Me.) Zel¢gram, 
“The whole book is an apotheosis of the spirit of good 
will, fall of earnestness, elevated thought, and real inspira- 
tion.” And finally, to quote at greater length from a 
review which has a word regarding the author as well as 
the book, the St. Lovis G/obe-Democrat ways “ The illiberal- 
ity of the liberals is one of the common features of relig- 
ious discussions and divisions, Claiming a narrow or 
one-sided vision as the fault of the orthodox, proceed 
to set up a view and standard of their own, which, in the 
end, equally denies virtue or right thinking to any other, 
Only once in a while does the liberal Christian survey the 
whole field, and, with no prejudices of any kind to hamper 
him, describe and forecast it precisely as the facts warrant, 
Charles ¥. Dole, in his book ‘The Smoke and the Flame,’ 
appears to be one of these. Unitarian or Trinitarian must 
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» 
welcome the noble picture of an all-embracing ym that 
the author draws; and Christ, a9 the pure ouban 
absorbing all the native and fires of human 
nature, everywhere becomes, indeed, the name that is above 
all other names in the writer's creed, mgt here 7 
or both in one, he does not stop to discuss, but that, if | 
up, he will draw all men unto him, as he declared, is the 
better position of Mr, Dole; and he who accepts that truth 
is not likely to suffer from any lack of divinity in it, 
book is something of a white flame itself, and throws a 
and illuminating light on many rather murky places in the 
pathway of Christian truth and religion,” 

No book issued by the Association within the past year 
has met with a more cordial reception at the hands of re 
viewers than that accorded to “ Immortality, and Other 
Evays,” by the late dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School, Marked appreciation of the book itself seems 
to be mingled with sincere admiration of its author. 
This fact is illustrated by the following from the Boston 
Transcript A January 7: “ With this book in hand we sit as 
at the feet of a teacher of sweetness and light, who has much > 
to teach us, but far more to confide in us; rather as a 
friend, too, than a8 a mere teacher, She book draws us to 
its author, not as a book of essays to the profound essayist 
upon religious and philosophical subjects, but as the guide 
book does to the heart of the guide who knows his way, and 
whose magnanimity would point out some better way to all 
the world, These are delightful spiritual conversations that 
dwell with us after we lay the book aside, and that surely 
incorporate themselves into and elevate our daily thought. 
The message they bring is broad and humanizing and health- 
fully simple, pointing the paths of an unostentatious faith 
and a daily creed without mystery.” The Pittsburg Chronicle 
Telegraph asserts that the essays reflect the fine mind that 
wrought them, They are scholarly, chaste in style, and treat 
with profound knowledge the subjects in the realms of 
philosophy and religion with which they deal.” “The 
energy of the thought,” says the Chicago Mvening Post, “is 
concealed by the clearness of the style, just as the velocity 
of light is hidden by its brightness, ‘Io those who admire 
candor and sobriety of statement, tolerance and tenderness, 
unflinching mental courage blended with sympathy for human 
perplexity, undaunted yet humble self-reliance and unaffected 
piety, this volume is commended, so rich in thought and so 
charming in diction,” “ Kverywhere there is an acuteness and 
refinement not inferior to Martineau’s, with frequent gleams 
of the irrepressible yet delicate humor to which there was 
nothing corresponding in Martineau’s more solemn, not 
more serious, mind” i the reflection of the Nation, “In 
their constructive, sympathetic spirit,” to quote the Buffalo 
xpress once more, “in keen analysis, breadth of view, 
and sane and helpful conclusions, these essays are undeni- 
ably notable”” The Chicago Lia/ simply expresses the 
views of many other papers in asserting that “the power 
to treat the abstrusest themes of religion and philosophy 
in a manner at once #o scholarly, so clear, and simple, and 
so convincingly, is found in no other writer,” And finally, 
as the Oullook truthfully states, Dr, Kverett’s essays “ are 
so pervaded by the ideas of universal reason as to have 
permanent value, ‘To listen to the discourses of such a 
mind brings enlightenment and peace,” vires 

If space permitted, extracts from many other r 
of these same books might be given, as well as 
interesting comments on all of the other books 
year, The above quotations will 
med Pro of the general impression 
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Sidney H. Morse. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


In her brochure on Transcendentalism Mrs. 
Dall writes of the death of Margaret Fuller as 
marking definitively the movement's final term. 
I thought this strange, seeing how many years 
Emerson had then to live, and with him Hedge, 
Alcott (Thoreau but twelve years), Sanborn, 
Albee, Higginson, Weiss, and the two Samuels, 
Johnson and Longfellow. I have a fancy that, so 
long as some are born Platonists, the Transcen- 
dental movement will go on with valid repre- 
sentation. And, certainly, Transcendentalism 
was not dead so long as Sidney Morse survived. 
He was as apt a scholar in that school as any 
one who could be named. The master of the 
school was not more enamoured of the doctrine, 
nor gave it better personal illustration. To read 
Emerson’s “Success” is to see as in a glass the 
reflection of Morse’s character, his superiority 
to the sordid materialism of our time, his con- 
tented poverty, his passion for the ideal ends of 
beauty, truth, and good. 

Mr. Cooke’s careful article in the Register of 
January 1 gives the more salient facts of Morse’s 
life. I merely wish to add to that a few words 
of personal recollection. In my Cambridge 
days I knew this man of wayward and attractive 
genius well, and loved him much, Hardly a 
day went by without his coming to my room, 29 
Divinity Hall, where Theodore Parker lived one 
studious year. When Morse came to Cambridge, 
Emerson was one of his enthusiasms, Whitman 
another, Moncure D, Conway a third. Mr. 
Conway had been kind to him in the West, and 
had incited him to go to Antioch College, where 
his stay was brief. It was an ambrosial night 
when he brought Mr, Conway to my room, just 
on the eve of his going to England (1863) with 
a freight of laurels won by his “Rejected 
Stone.” All the boys came in, and Mr, Conway 
talked to us with happy inspiration on the high- 
est themes. 

I suppose Mr, Cooke is right, and that at this 
time Morse had done a little preaching in the 
West; but I have always imagined that his first 
sermon was preached in Marblehead,—one for 
which I arranged. The event was a trying one 
for him, especially as the Lord’s Supper was to 
be administered, His sermon was upon the 
sop given to Judas. And thereby hangs a tale, 
Rev. Joshua Young had been expected to 
preach, and it had got abroad that Mr Young 
had conducted the funeral service of John 
Brown. On the way home from church one 
woman said to another, “That was a good ser- 
mon.” “Well,” said the other, who thought 
she had been hearing Mr. Young, “P’r’aps it 
was ; but it seemed to me that he was just cover- 
ing up John Brown all the way through.” I 
think it was just after my own call to Haverhill 
(1864) that Morse went there for a few months, 
I am told that the number of his sermon manu- 
scripts never exceeded twelve, Some, I doubt 
not, have preached as many hundreds with less 
substance of doctrine. He hadn’t a particle of 
talent. He was pure genius, without culture, and 
little reading except Whitman, and Emerson, in 
whose mind he soaked his own, and whose ideals 
he realized with a quite absolute courage and 
sincerity, I have fancied that he must have 
been a rather startling apparition in the pulpit, 
even at Worcester, where in his daring inno- 
cency he put on the surplice and came near to 
taking it off inidway of the sermon, it proved so 
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There was no better company than his, In 


the matter of laughter he followed the leading 
of Carlyle, not that of Emerson, and made the 
echoes ring. He was as ready with his pencil 
or crayon as with the gallies of his wit; and in 
one of my dictionaries I often come upon his 
sketch of “Ye Conservative Element,” three 
owls upon a rotten branch,—one rather sleepy, 
one very sleepy, and one sound asleep, This 
skill in drawing, highly developed by his pro- 
clivity to sculpture, was allied with one of the 


loveliest traits of his character,—his love for 


children and his happiness in pleasing them, 


His drawing for them was a great resource, | 
remember with what brilliancy it served him 
with the children of my host in Chicago in 1490, 
Thad not met him then for many years; but it 
was just as Browning says :— 


“See, where my life broke off from thine, 
How fresh the splinters keep and fine; 
Only a touch, and we combine,” 


After the first greeting it was as if our separa 
tion had been only for a day, In everything 
he was the man of former times,—voice, laugh, 
and mind, and his eyes’ individual light. 

I had much correspondence with him when 
he was editing the Radical, Mr, Cooke writes 
of this magazine as “the organ of the Free Ke- 
ligious Association,” but I think the /ndcx an 
swered better to that description, An “organ” 
of anything was quite foreign to Morse’s con- 
stitution, What is true is that those Unitarians 
who were disappointed by the early action of 


the National Conference found the Had/ca/ a 


convenient vehicle for the [carrying of their 
thought. It was always a wonder to me that, 
with his‘haphazard ways, Morse could marshal 
his writers and pay the bills so well, the 
second much the harder task. He had great 


best writings of Weiss and Wasson and 


others, imerson and Alcott often contributing; 
memorable things, 
editing of this publication in the purest spirit of 
devotion to an unpopular cause, 


sometimes, at other times producing prose and 


individuality, 


Before commencing writer, he aspired to be a 


sculptor; and, the Hadical failing for lack of 
back to his first love. 
sculptor who had interested him as a writer, 


erson, Parker, Martineau, Whitman, Paine, 
Emerson’s son has told me that Morse’s small 
bust of his father pleases him more than any 
other. A larger one consumed him till he 
could do no more, 


“Still clutching the inviolable shade.” 


With severe training he would have worked, 
I doubt not, much more effectively, His indl- 
viduality could easily have withstuod the con- 
ventionality of the schools, Wut no one ever 
gave himself to a great art with less of mental 
reservation, No one ever tried more patiently 
to show that “soul is form, and doth the body 
make,” He was, I think, equal to the temper 


of that artist who, wrapping his threadbare 
coat about his clay model, that the cold might 


not freeze and break it, himself froze to death 


success in presenting to his subscribers the 
Johnson and Longlellow and Higginson and 
while of good poetry there was more than a 
little, inclusive of several of E, K, Sill’s most 


Morse gave himself to the 


Iie wrote less 
for it than many others, got on a false scent 


verse marked indelibly with the stamp of his 


proper fertilization of the baser sort, he went 
It is interesting to see 
that the same persons interested him as @ 


His subjects, with others, were Channing, lim 
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at the feet of the unattainable beauty he was 
endeavoring to create, If Emerson had known 
him as some have known him, he would have 
niched him in his gallery of heroes, Wardly 
was he a man to like, but one to love, and one 
whose accusation of our average walk and con 
versation deserves careful heed, 


Literature. 

A Stuby ov Prose Fievion, Vy Wiles Perry, 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co Mr, Perry, formerly lecturer in Princeton 
University and now editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, brings to the subject of this book an 
intellectual aptitude and preparation that fit him 
for ite treatment to a remarkable degree, It 
was certainly a help that he had written fiction 
before setting out to write about it, He had also 
read in it very widely and carefully. The reader 
who has read all the books referred to in his 
pages may lay a flattering unction to his soul, 
while still it is true that Mr, Perry does not 
crowd his pages with a multitude of names, and 
leaves “the novel of the year” to join the sinking 
fund of many equally famous and then speedily 
forgotten, But not the least of the pleasures 
in reading these chapters Is the recollection of 
former joys with the books and authors Mr, 
Perry names, and comparing notes about them, 
as it were, with another reader of firstrate Intel- 
ligence and nice discrimination, There is no 
important aspect of his subject on which Mr, 
Perry does not bring his eritical apparatus to 
bear, There are chapters on “Prose Fietion 
and Poetry” and “Fiction and the Drama,” indl- 
cating its limitations and advantages in compar~ 
ison with these mediums of expression, What 
fiction owes to science, and how it \s affected by 
it, affords matter for one of the beat chapters In 
the book, There are also excellent chapters on 
the “Characters, the Plot, and the Setting,” 
and one of pecullar attractiveness on “The Fie 
tion-writer,” It is probable that the chapters 
on “Realism” and “Romanticism” will excite 
more general interest than any others in the 
book, Mr, Perry does not pronounce elther the 
one form or the other as the better, but holds 
either justified by a master’s use of It, He con 
tends that the real antithesls is not between realy 
ism and idealism, but between realism and 
romanticiom ; and clearly his personal preference 
is for such idealistic realism as George [llot 
gave us in her novels, There is a good chapter 
on “The Question of Form,” an admirable one 
on “The Short Story,” and a concluding one on 
“Present Tendencies of American Fiction,” 
His claim for this so far has been modest In the 
extreme, He is obliged to feel that much of our 
present work is better as mere craftsmanship 
than in its subjectmatters If the novelist had 
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real stories to tell, real life to render, his tech- 
nique would be all right. The stories and the 
life are here awaiting the apprehensive mind. 
Bat the “great American novel” will probably 
not be written by any one who sets out to write 
it. It will write itself through some unconscious 
person, who will stand by and wonder at his 
own performance with his fellow-men-. 


BreTHLEHEM: A Nativity Piay. By Law 
rence Housman. Performed with music by 
Joseph Moorat. Under the stage direction 
of Edward Craig December, MCMII. New 


York: The Macmillan Company.—The ramor | of 


is that this little play has been refused the right 
of public presentation. Here is a paradox: 
that a play which a few centuries ago would 
have been regarded as pre-eminently religious 
is now considered irreligious or immoral. It is 
true that where the old miracle plays hada re- 
ligious, this play has only a literary, inspiration. 
Bat the manner of this is entirely reverent, and 
it is conceived in the Roman Catholic spirit. 
Perhaps jast bere is its offence in the eyes of 
the literary censors. It is not in any way re- 
markable, and the objections made to it will 
probably procure for it a currency beyond the 
measure of its worth. The best part of it is the 
part which will most likely give offence to the 
conventionally pious. This is the talk of the 
shepherds, which is couched in some north 
country dialect, and is exceedingly naive and 
full of pleasantness. The kings and angels do 
not do so well, nor do Mary and Joseph; while, 
as for the little Jesus, the cattle manching near his 
manget-bed are not more absolutely silent. Mr. 
Housman’s authorship of “A Woman’s Love 
Letters,” now seems to be well established. 
His authorship of ‘JumptoGlory Jane” has 
never been disputed. Here is much versatility, 
but as yet no promise of pronounced individual 
ity. 

Tue Cominc or Cuzist. By Rev. J. War- 
schauer, MA, D.Ph. London: Philip Green, 
5 Essex Street, Strand —In the eight sermons, 
issuing from the apparently official publisher of 
Unitarian books in England, we have a lofty, 
eloquent, and beautiful expression of a type of 
Unitarianism exceedingly conservative and tra- 
ditional, of which there are now few representa 
tives in our American Unitarian pulpits, and 
less from year to year. Technically within Uni 
tarian bounds, their tone is that of the so-called 
evangelical theology. The writer’s Christology 
might be that of the Arian or Socinian school. 
Yet it is evident that what he believes, he be 
lieves after a much more thorough search than 
is common of the New Testament sources. 
We remember with grateful interest an article 
in the Vew World of his writing, which was 
even daringly at variance with conventional 
ideas respecting the teachings of Saint Paul. It 
should be said that these sermons have a moral 
earnestness and spiritual ardor which makes 
their theological form comparatively a matter 
of indifference, 


Miscellaneous. 


Midiummer Nights Dream appears as 
number 153 in the Riverside Literature Series. 
The text is taken from the Kiverside edition, 
edited by Richard Grant White; and Laura 
Exoma Lockwood, Ph.D., instructor in English 
at Wellesley College, has supplied introduction, 
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ives and the pr erey or of com 
sumption, neighborhood and civic improvement, 
polities and charity, juvenile delinquencies, 
State supervision, and the various classes of de- 
pendants. Keports were given from red or 
more different States, as well as from Cuba, 
Porto Rico, New Branswick, Nova Scotia, On 


life, and 


$ 


utility 
in certain aspects of the times, YE. 
the artist, has been making 
Punch and Judy shows; and 
tertainingly about them, and 
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TO BE PUBLISHED MARCH 14 


TWO IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHIES 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


By John White Chadwick, Author of «Theodore Parker ”’ 


Dr, Chadwick has careially brought ont the many sides of Channing's 
Character, wut hia main intention is to present that great leader's vital 
criticisms of cur present tendencies and his enesuragement to our higher 
aspirations. With photegravare portraits, Crown v0. G15 nH, 


Postpaid $1 %. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 
A STUDY 


By Bishop Lawrence, Author of «Roger Wolcott”’ 


A study of Phillips Brooks’s more permanent contribution tw the religions 
life and thought of the time. W cents net, 


Easter Edition, wound in White and Gold, and 


with « Vhotogravure Frontispiece. W cents ne, 
Powtage 6 conte extra for both editions. 


—— 


_AN UNUSUAL NOVEL __ 


JOHN PERCYFIELD 


By C. Hanford Henderson 


An idyllic love story, bright, cheerful, humorous, and replete with the 
vivid touch of personality whieh has made “John Inglesant’’ and “The 
Heveries of a Bachelor’ ws wnccewmtal. Crown 410, $1. 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY 


THE POETS OF TRANSCENDENTALISM 


Edited by George Willis Cooke 


Tho Set collection of the best veree produced: during the period of Assert. 
can literature which saw the rise of the transcendental movement, ‘The 
principal choice has been that of the transcendental view of life, and in 


and 
Crown tv, 
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his article entitled “Marionettes and Puppet 
Shows.” Madame Waddington’s letters; John 
Fox's serial, ‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
"; wn article on “A Moro Princess,” by 
the wife of an American army officer; and four 
INustrated short stories, make up the number, 


‘The main illustrated articles in the March 
Critic are Mr, Clinton Scollard’s “Recent Kooks 
of P " and the second instalment of Mr, 
Burton J, Hendrick’s ‘Some Literary Instruc 
tors of Yale,” Prominent among the contribu 
tions are two articles which fate seems to have 
connected with pathetic appropriateness, Mr. 
Hamlin Garland’s discussion of the work of 
Frank Norris, and Mr, Walter Littlefield’s 
study of Zola’s last novel, Mr, Norris owed 
m to Zola, In an article entitled “Mary 
Magdalene,” Mr, Moncure D, Conway traces 
the Magdalene myth back to ite conception, and 
follow its development fd a 
change. He finds the accepted Hiblical version 
entirely unsupported by fact, Wesldes these 
there is a bright and humorous article on 
“Terael Zangwill as | Know Him,’ 


There is such an array of good things in the 
March St, Micholas, aside from the departments, 
that most girls and boys will settle all questions 
of picking and soceng i sitting down and 
reading the number right through from cover 
to cover, “Mother's Wolf Story” tells of as 
exciting an adventure as ever a little lass had, 
Albert Bigelow Paine's ire win School of 
Fiction” \# readable and helpfuly and Kuth 
Huntington Sessions’s “The Gniueky Parrot” 
furnishes the fairy tale without which no maga 
zine for young people is ever quite complete, 
EN. oe #"A Miniature Chieftaln” will set 
the boys to playing Indian again, while “A Wind« 
mill Made of Straw” will put their fingers to 
work, The March chapters of Howard Pyle’s 
“The Story of King Arthur and his Knights’ 

ives the girls and boys the old but always 

autiful stories of King Arthur's finding of 
Excalibur and winning of Guinevere, Charles 
F, Benjamin's “Our Boys and our Presidents,” 
W. S, Harwood’s “The City that lives Out 
doors” and Vleanor Lewis's “An Old time 
Philosopher” happily combine pleasant and 
profitable reading, There |e plenty of nonsense 
verse and pictures, too, to make fun, 


centuries of 
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Alice Vrown's love story, “Vhe Mannerings,” 
will be published in April; and it is said to be 
her most vital and dramatic work, Arthur 
Sherburne Wardy's new novel, “Wie Daughter 
First,” will appear in May; and other fiction by 
Guy Wetmore Carry!, Alice Prescott Smith, and 
C, Hanford Henderson, is also promised, Out 
side of fiction we may expect soon a 
W. Chadwick’s biography of William Hillery 
Channing; Vishop Lawrence's study of Vhillips 
Brooks; a new four-volume edition of John 
Piske’s “Cosmic Vhilosophy,” with a scholarly 
introduction by Prof. Moyce; and an anthology 
of the Poets of Transcendentalism, edited by 
George W, Cooke, The A nerican Common: 
wealth Series is being rapidly pushed toward 
completion, Nine volumes are in preparation, 
of which the firet to appear will be Texas, by 
Prof, George Vs, Garrison, and New Wampabire, 
by Mr, Vrank G, Sanborn, 
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“Gleama and Kehoes” la well named, 


tion of “Night Htehings.” 


Clinedinat, and othert« Holton Transcript, 
Wull of feeling and graceful in structure, 


Christian Kegliter, Yoston, 


Gleams and Echoes. 


: By ANNA READING GAZZAM, 


Author of ‘Night Etchinga.’’ 
Seoond Edition, Large Ootavo, Bound In Cloth and Silk, In Papor Box. 


Echoes of memory and gleams of hope that touch the soul, The fine poetic quality and 
flow of music of these poems by the author of “Night Etchings” have called for a second edi 
tion, ‘Their subtle and delicate charm will be felt by all, ‘The book maken a delightful gift, 
Nothing could be sweeter than the minor-chorded 
verse of “Sweet Vern” * # * and “Beyond.” 
cars, which will make them favored companions through the yeate< Looky and Newlews, 

“Gleama and Hehoes" reinforce the good opinion which we formed through an examina: 
It in certainly evidence of the poetic gilt when fancy creates her 
own world of half hidden pathos and dreama of it in musical metres, 
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Che Dome. 
Jack-in-the-Box, 


If I was as small as your littlest doll, 
And you were no bigger than me, 

When Jack-in-the-Box with his horrible grin, 

His bulgy big eyes, and pudgy red chin, 

Jumped out with a squeak! from the den he is in, 
How awfully frightened we’d be! 


I'd try to be brave, little sister to save ; 
But you would be scared into fits. 
For you are so funny and chubby and small, 
And Jack-in-the-Box is a Giant so tall, 
Who catches each morning a fat little doll, 
And crunches its bones into bits! 


His teeth are so long and so sharp and so strong! 
His smile is a terrible thing ! 
Oh, Jack-in-the-Box has a wicked old face, 
And down in his den is a horrible place ! 
Iam glad I am big,—he is there, in that case ! 
Do you think — you darst — press on — the spring ? 
— Abbie Farwell Brown, 


For the Christian Register. 


The Coal Angel. 


BY ESTHER B. TIFFANY. 


What could it be, that strange pattering and 
rustling outside Mrs. Murphy’s window? Not 
the snowflakes, surely: they were too soft and 
feathery. There again! 

In her tiny kitchen, on the third floor of a 
high city tenement, it was growing very cold. 
But, then, why shouldn’t it? The fire was out, 
and the coal-hod empty. Even rich people, so 
the papers said, had to go chilly this year. To- 
morrow the old woman would send some kindly 
neighbor to apply for fuel at the relief bureau; 
but just now, strange to say, she did not mind 
if she was cold. She felt tired and full of 
aches and queerly drowsy. She wanted noth- 
ing but to creep into her rickety bed in the 
corner and pull the clothes up to her chin. Be- 
fore settling her head on her pillow, however, 
she glanced toward the back window; and the 
next moment found her sitting bolt upright. 

Black snow! Black! And every now and 
then flakes as big as your fist! Not even the 
numbness creeping over her rheumatic old limbs 
could keep her quiet now. Rising stiffly, she 
hobbled across the floor. What could that be 
outside of the pane? The cold must have made 
her light-headed. There, in the window-box 
nailed to the outer sill,—the window-box, given 
her by the “lady visitor” and in the summer 
brimming with flaming nasturtiums,— lay — 
surely gold dust was never so beautiful—a heap 
of soft coal. Part was a fine powder, part solid 
pieces. Had the days of miracles come back? 
Was coal now to be sent down from heaven as 
in the old Bible days the wonderful manna? 

Opening the window, Mrs. Murphy thrust out 
her head, and looked tremulously up. The 
snowflakes were falling less thickly now; and 
through their glancing brightness, up above the 
housetop, the dim old eyes saw, or seemed to 
- geé, a rosy cherub face, set in a cloud of golden 
hair. 

“Holy Virgin! It’s the blessed angels them- 
selves droppin’ coal out of heaven!” cried the 
old lady. Then she withdrew her head hastily ; 
for the cherub lips had parted in a smile, and 
a descending inky shower had just grazed the 
recipient’s cheek. Even the blessed angels, it 
appeared, must have their little jokes. But 
when, after filling her apron with as much as 
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she cou'd carry of the precious treasure, Mrs. 
Murphy tried to cross the kitchen floor to the 
stove, her poor feet refused to support her, and 
she sank down on the bare boards. Here, an 
hour afterward, the lady visitor, she who had 
given the window-box, found her. 

“Now what'll I find Katie’s been doin’ this 
time?” soliloquized young Mrs. Murphy, the 
tenant of the topmost flat in the high tenement, 
as she toiled up the long flights of stairs, after 
an afternoon’s scrubbing in an office building. 
“Now Billy’s fixed the locks on the windows, 
she can’t be after throwin’ out the broom or her 
nighty or the teapot, as she done the last time. 
If only we was on speakin’ terms with Ais 
mother, so I could leave the childer with her 
sometimes. Sure, whether she likes it or not, 
Pll have to slip in and find out if she’s got any- 
thin’ to burn this freezin’ night.” 

Young Mrs. Murphy had unlocked her 
kitchen door and hurried in. 
table, tied securely in his high chair, sat Willie, 
the baby, a wan, big-eyed little fellow with a 
wistful smile coming and going like April sun- 
shine over his face. He stretched out his arms 
to his mother; but, even as she stooped to pick 
him up and kiss him, she cast a searching glance 
about the room for any possible destruction 
wrought by elf-like little Katie. 

“Katie, where are you ?” 

A quick patter of tiny feet, and Katie, her 
brown eyes peering out of a tangle of yellow 
curls, trotted in. 

“Katie she good girl,” she hastened to assert. 

“What you got your hands wrapped up in 
your apron like that ?” 

“Katie good girl,” repeated the mite like a 
little parrot, who had but one sentence. 

“Well, I’ll see what you ben up to as soon 
as I’ve fixed the fire. ‘There, darlin,’” to the 
baby, “‘sit down in your chair till mother puts 
on some coal. My sakes, who’s ben to the hod? 
I left it full. Katie, any one ben in here bor- 
rowin’?” 

Katie nodded vigorously. 
here.” 

“Your granny. Don’t you go tellin’ me such 
naughty lies. You've ben playin’ with that 
coal. Where you hidit? Under the bed ?” 

“Katie good girl.” 

“Let me see your hands.’’ Not as gently as 
she might, Mrs. Murphy pulled’ the chubby 
hands from out the apron. One glance at their 
blackness told the tale, and at the same 
moment a door swinging open with a bang let 
in a cold blast of air. ‘The roof shed! I for- 
got to lock it. You’ve ben out there throwin’ 
things over into the yard.” 

“Katie good girl.” 

The shed roof led off the top floor, and it was 
here that the whole household hung out its 
clothes to dry. Even now the Murphys’ were 
flapping in the snow-laden air. In summer it 
was a grand place for the children to play and, 
as all through the stifling month of August Mrs. 
Murphy had been obliged to keep her windows 
tight shut to save all her movable property from 
disappearing down into the yard, through 
naughty little Katie’s fingers, it was the only 
spot where a breath of fresh.-air could be 
obtained. But now, before her mother could 
investigate further about Katie’s misdeeds, there 
came a knock at the door, and a pretty young 
woman, quietly dressed, appeared on the thresh- 
old. It was the lady visitor. 

“Excuse me,” she asked, smiling brightly, 
“but are there any angels living up here ?” 


“Granny ben 


There by the 
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Young Mrs. Murphy stared blankly. 

“Old Mrs. Murphy’s sure she’s going to die 
because she’s seen the holy angels. One of 
them has been dropping coal down into her 
window-box.” 

“Katie Murphy !” 

“Don’t scold her this time. If I hadn’t found 
the coal on hand to start a fire with right away, 
it might have been worse for the old lady. She 
was almost frozen.” 

Young Mrs. Murphy sat down heavily, her 
knees quite weak under her. “And she the 
children’s granny!” she cried. Then she got up 
and hurried to the cupboard. “I’ll make her 
some hot tea.” 

“She’s got some: and she’s all right now.” 

“You knew she was zs mother, didn’t you ?” 

“He” naturally referred to young Mrs. Mur- 
phy’s husband. The visitor did know of the 
relationship, and that the old lady had never 
forgiven her son for getting married. It was 
the gossip of the whole street, and no 
stranger could be long in the neighborhood 
without being informed that old Mrs. Murphy 
was so high-spirited that she’d never even 
spoken to her son’s wife, let alone either of 
the children, whom she did not know by 
sight. 

The visitor had a sudden inspiration. “Let 
me take Katie down to her grandmother.” 

“She won’t look at her, Miss Robinson.” 

“I won’t tell her who it is. I’ll say it’s the 
coal angel.’’ 

Five minutes later Katie, looking as demure 
as a veritable child-angel, her tangled mop 
brushed smooth as nature would allow, her 
dimpled hands red and shining from a vigorous 
scrubbing, stood by her grandmother's bed. 
The old lady was warm and comfortable now, 
and sufficiently stimulated by her cup of tea to 
be her usual shrewd self and to more than doubt 
the reality of the cherubic vision which had so 
perplexed her. 

“Who you brought in here?” she demanded 
sharply of the lady visitor.” 

“Your little coal angel.” 

“Hm! Well, she’s a cute young one, wherever 
you picked her up. If my son had only married 
the girl I’d picked out for him ’stid of that Mulli- 
gan, I might have had my grandchildren running 
in and out of here as comfortable as you please. 
What’s your name? Hey?” 

“Katie Murphy.” 

“Why, that’s my name.” 

“I’m named after my granny.” 

Dear little Katie! The visitor wanted to 
kiss her. 

“Granny’s dreadful cross.” 

Naughty little Katie! The visitor wanted to 
shake her. 

Mrs. Murphy cast a wrathful glance on the 
lady visitor. ; 

“I see what youbeenupto. Take herout. I 
won’t have nothing to do with her nor none of 
them.” 

The visitor’s heart went down into her boots, 
but suddenly the old lady’s shrill tones came to 
an abrupt pause. The door had opened, and 
there on the sill stood, baby in arms, her son’s 
wife. Wilful little Katie even a grandmother 
might resist, but not this wistful-eyed, pathetic 
baby-boy with his confiding smile that went to 
one’s heart. 

“Polly Mulligan,” cried granny with a suspi- 
cious break in her voice, “what you standing 
there for? You bring that baby right here to 
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How Much? 


“Yesterday was my mother’s birthday,” re- 
marked Billy Stone, as he walked proudly by 
the side of Miss Fowler, his Sunday-school 
teacher. “We gave her presents.” 

“How nice! I suppose you love her very 
much, don’t you?” 

“Lots.” 

“Well, Billy, my man,” said Miss Fowler, 
stopping a minute at the corner where she was 
to turn off, “don’t forget our lesson last Sun- 
day. You know what the Bible tells us about 
how true love shows itself.” 

Yes, Billy knew. He walked on, thinking 
of it, and.presently his round face grew very 
sober. 

“Yesterday we told mother that we gave her 
the presents with our love. To-day is only a 
day off, and I wouldn’t get up in time for break- 
fast. I was late at school, I made the twins 
mad, and I sneaked out of the back door so as 
not to have to go for the mail. 
anybody, by looking at the way I’ve acted, could 
tell that I liked my mother at all.” 

It was beginning to rain when Billy reached 
home. He and the twins, who had been play- 
ing in the yard, all went into the shelter of the 
kitchen together. 

Mrs. Stone, at work in the next room, looked 
out of the window with a sigh. She had so 
much to do, and there was so liable to be 
trouble when the children must stay indoors. 

Billy thought of this, too. 

The twins were hanging their caps up with a 
scuffle. 

“I say, Robin,” asked Billy, abruptly, “how 
much do you love mother this afternoon ?” 

Robin turned round and stared at him. What 
a queer question! It was not a bit like a boy. 

“Why ?” he giggled. “Do you want to write 
poetry about it?” 

“Poetry!” sniffed Billy. “I want to know 
how much,—just plain how much, That isn’t 
poetry, is it?” 

“That’s arithmetic,” said Dora. 

Dora was the oldest of them all. 
bolstered up in a big chair by the fire. 
been ill for a fortnight. 

“How much?” repeated Robin. “How can 
you tell how much you love a person?” 

“In plenty of ways,” said Billy, wisely. ‘‘1’ll 
tell you one right now. I love mother a box- 
ful.” 

With that he picked up the kindling-box, and 
marched out into the shed. 

A light broke upon the twins. 

“Oh-o,” cried Harry, “that’s what you mean, 
is it? Well, I love her a pailful,” seizing the 
water bucket and starting for the pump. 

“T love her a scuttleful,” said Robin; and he 
plunged down the cellar after coal. 

Dora looked at the clock. She had looked 
at it five minutes before, and said to herself: 
“TI do believe that my darling mother is going 
to forget the medicine this time. I shall not 
remind her, that is one thing certain sure!” 

“But I guess,” she said now, reaching for the 
botde with a wry face, “I guess at least I can 
love her a spoonful.” 

_ There was a shout of laughter. 

Mrs. Stone heard, and glanced anxiously 
toward the door. “I hope that there is no mis- 
chief on foot. I'm in such a hurry to get this 
sewing done.” 

Kitty Stene had roused herself from her book 
in the old-fashioned kitchen window-seat to 
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listen to Billy and the rest. So far she had said 
nothing. But, when the kindling-box was full, 
and the pail and the scuttle, and the medicine 
bottle was a little less full, the covers of Kitty’s 
book went together with a snap. 

“Don’t you think,” she said, “that all of us 
together, if we hurried, could love mother this 
room full before she came in and caught us? 
I'll clean the stove out and blacken it.” 

They worked like beavers. The last tin was 
hung on its nail and the last chair set back to 
the wall when Mrs. Stone’s step was heard 
coming rapidly down the hall. 

“Dora, child, your medicine!” she said. 

“Yes’m,’’ said Dora, demurely, “I took it for 
pure love,—to you, not to it.” 

Her mother looked round the tidy room; and 
when she saw how spick and span it was, and 
when she saw the ring of smiling faces, she 
kissed them every one, and her own was just as 
bright as the brightest. 

“There’s no other mother in the country,” 
said Mrs. Stone, “that has such children as 
mine !” 

“There now, do you see!” said Billy to Robin. 
“Can’t you tell how much you love a person? 
It feels nice, doesn’t it?’—Sa/ly Campéell. 


Pinky’s Preference. 


Most wild animals stoutly resist all our well- 
intentioned efforts to bring them up in dooryard 
ways, and take to the woods again with the first 
opportunity. I have tamed many squirreis ; but 
sooner or later, every one of them has escaped 
to the wilds. I have never known but one wild 
animal that wanted to be domesticated, that 
refused to stay in the woods when taken there; 
and this was a little *possum named, from ‘the 
color of his long nose, Pinky. 

He was one of a family of nine that I caught, 
several springs ago, and carried home. In the 
course of a few weeks his brothers and sisters 
were adopted by admiring friends; but Pinky, 
because he was the “runt,” and looked very 
sorry and forlorn, was not chosen. He was left 
with me. I kept him,—for his mother was dead, 
—and fed him on milk until he caught up to the 
size of the biggest mother-fed ’possum of his 
age in the woods. Then I took him down to 
the old stump in the brier patch where he was 
born, and left him to shift for himself. 

Being thrown into a brier patch was exactly 
what tickled “Bre’er Rabbit ” half to death, and 
any one would have supposed that being put 
gently down in his home brier-patch would have 
tickled this little ’possum still more. Not he, 
I went home, and forgot him. But the next 
morning, when breakfast was preparing, what 
should we see but Pinky, curled up in the feather 
cushion of the kitchen settee, fast asleep. 

He had found his way back during the night, 
had climbed in through the trough of the pump- 
box, and had gone to sleep like the rest of the 
family. He gapedand smiled and looked about 
him when he awakened, altogether at home, but 
really surprised that morning had come so soon. 

He took his saucer of milk under the stove as 
if nothing had happened. We had had a good 
many ’possums, crows, lizards, and the like. So, 
in spite of this winsome show of confidence and 
affection, Pinky was borne away once more to 
the briers. He did not creep in by the pump- 
box trough that night. Nothing was seen of 
him, and he passed quickly out of our minds. 
Two or three days after this I was crossing the 
back yard, and stopped to pick up a big cala- 
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bash gourd that had been on the wood pile. I 
had cut a round hole, somewhat larger than a 
silver dollar, in the gourd, intending to fasten it 
up for the bluebirds to nest in. It ought to 
have been as light as so much air, almost; but 
instead it was heavy,—the children had filled it 
with sand, no doubt. I turned it over and 
peeked into the hole; and, lo! there was Pinky. 
How he managed to squeeze through that 
opening I don’t know; but there he was, sleep- 
ing away as soundly as ever.—S?¢. Vicholas. 


The Dog Laughed. 


The proprietor of a Third Avenue store owns 
a little black kitten that cultivates a habit of 
squatting on its haunches, like a bear or a kan- 
garoo, and then sparring with its forepaws as if 
it had taken lessons from a pugilist. 

A gentleman took into the store the other 
evening an enormous black dog, half New- 
foundland, half collie, fat, good-natured, and in- 
telligent. The tiny black kitten, instead of 
bolting at once for shelter, retreated a few 
paces, sat erect on its hind legs, and “put its 
fists” in an attitude of defiance. The contrast 
in size between the two was intensely amusing. 
It reminded one of Jack the Giant Killer pre- 
paring to demolish a giant. 

Slowly and without a sign of excitability the 
huge dog walked as far as his chain would 
allow him, and gazed intently at the kitten and 
itsodd posture. Then, as the comicality of the 
situation struck him, he turned his head and 
shoulders around to the spectators, and, if animal 
ever laughed in the world, that dog assuredly 
did so thenand there. He neither barked nor 
growled, but indulged in a low chuckle, while 
eyes and mouth beamed with merriment.—Vew 
\ork Telegram. 


An Intelligent Cat. 


Prof. R. L. Garner tells an interesting cat 
story: A certain cat was shut up in a room 
where there was a speaking-tube which he had 
frequently seen used in calling people. 

Desiring to get out of the room and having 
no means of opening the door, he climbed upon 
a chair near the tube, erected himself upon his 
hind legs, steadied himself by placing his paws 
upon the back, of the chair, placed his mouth 
to the tube, and began whining and mewing 
into it. 

In this attitude he was found by his young 
mistress, who came into the room at the moment 
that he was trying to call some one to his aid. 


In the geography lesson the teacher asked, 
“Johnny, what isacape?” “A cape is a body 
of land that objects to the water,” replied 
Johnny. 


Little Horace Miller was playing with his 
toys and singing “Merry Christmas.” Suddenly 
he turned to his mamma, and said, “Say, 
mamma, who is Mary Christmas? is it Santa 
Claus’s little girl ?” 


™ 
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The Steersman. 


Simple his purpose as the flying birds ; 
Cieaving, the livelong day, the open sky, 
Who seek not devious paths, nor ordered winds, 
But north, and north, and north, and north they fly. 


Serene his action, as the silent sun 

Shines on the world which turns his smile to win; 
No blaze of trumpets when the day is done, 

No shouting when the morning hours begin. 


Steady, without a pause, no look behind; 

As the grim steersman, when the gale blew strong. 
He asked no question of the tide or wind, 

Nor if his task were little or were long. 


Strong as a son of God, with power untold, 
Born of the God who orders wind and wave ; 
Father and Son the bolts of Empire hold, 
That present Father’s children must be brave. 


Charity Corporations. 


The State Board of Charity of Massachu- 
setts has just printed a very curious pamphlet, 
which contains the reports of 421 charitable 
societies which owe their corporate existence to 
the State. 

The fact that these are charitable societies 
enables them to live along without paying taxes 
on the personal property which they use in the r 
affairs. And yet, with the happy-go-lucky indif- 
ference to statistics which is deeply ingrained in 
what are called the Anglo-Saxon races, it is 
only lately that these societies have been told to 
send any reports to the government to which 
they owe their life. Philanthropists have a bad 
Teputation, which they do not deserve, of 
being unbusiness-like. There is just foundation 
enough for error here in the fact that there are 
some moony secretaries, and a few moony 
treasurers. 22 of 443 corporations made no 
report last year after the new statute had 
told them they must. But 365 have made 
reports now which are fairly accurate and 
complete. 

I am afraid that most people here will 
be surprised when they know that in the 
State of Massachusetts, with a population of 
2,805,346, in the year 1900, at the end of the 
year 1901, 325,496 people were “beneficiaries” 
of 291 corporations. But this surprise should 
be mitigated by the intimation that many of 
these beneficiaries are counted a great many 
times in this total. For instance, an out-of- 
door hospital patient or a “dispensary” patient 
would be counted every time he applied for re- 
lief, and the total is swelled just so far as he 
makes frequent applications. In some cases 
the beneficiaries do not reside in the State, but 
these must be an insignificant number compared 
with those who do. The reader will observe 
that there are 152 more chiritable corporations 
which do not give any report of the number of 
beneficiaries. Now the whole population is a 
little more than three milli»ns. My own theory 
in life is that every one of us is a beneficiary of 

_ everybody else. If this is so, the particular 
figure of 325,496 is rather a matter of curios- 
ity. But it is interesting as showing how wide is 
the range in which philanthropy is admitted to 
do its duty in Massachusetts. 

One of our thoroughly sensible and thor- 
oughly liberal Boston merchants made a will, 
some twenty years ago, in which he left a very 
large sum of money to be distributed in charities 
by his executors. He affixed two conditions to 
the gifts to charitable societies. 1. The execu- 
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tors were to give nothing to societies whose of- 
ficers earned their living by carrying on its enter- 
prises. 2. No money was to be given to societies 
which made more paupers than they relieved. 
There was something which seemed a little 
cynical in the latter provision, but it is not un- 
necessary. Dr. Chalmers is on record as hav- 
ing said that, when you have a philanthropic 
association well at work, the best thing you can 
do with it is to destroy it and begin all over 
again. And one sometimes groans in spirit 
when he finds that a set of jots and tittles have 
been crowded in upon the original purpose of a 
charitable foundation, showing that there are 
excellent formal reasons why it should not do 
the thing that it was meant to do; as when the 
society for providing wooden legs can pay no 
money for a cork leg or vice versa. Because 
such provisions as these seem necessary some- 
times, one examines such a report as the State 
has now published with a good deal of interest. 

It seems to me that this report is, on the 
whole, satisfactory. That is to say, it shows a 
very large amount of genuine and generous 
public work which thousands and thousands of 
quiet people are carrying forward from no 
motive at all but that of helping those who are 
in need. Take for instance, such a report as 
this: “Immigrants’ Home. To protect young 
and friendless girls arriving on the Cunard and 
Dominion Lines.” Here are eight hundred 
girls cared for by the kindness and thought of a 
few public-spirited women, no one of whom is 
paid a cent, who saw the necessity of some or- 
ganized care which could not be attended to by 
any individual effort. 

The charge is sometimes made with regard to 
a particular locality that it is “over-charitied.” 
I have myself known occasions where this 
charge was true, but the danger is much more 
apt to be the other way. ‘“‘As it seems to me,” 
the real danger comes from red tape. The wor- 
ship of statistics, the desire to have So-and-so 
appear well on the annual report, brings in the 
greatest temptation. You establish a home for 
old women. You establish it because old 
women are apt to be a little fussy, and there are 
especial difficulties in the care of them. Then, 
after five years, you go to your Home to inquire 
if there is a place for Mrs. A. or Mrs. B., to 
find that the rules of the society are such that, 
unless Mrs. A. or Mrs. B. are agreeable people, 
whose society will be pleasant to the manager 
and inmates of the Home, they cannot be re- 
ceived. You turn away, and you say that that 
town is over-charitied ; but it is not over-charitied. 
All that has happened is that a little bit of red 
tape has worked into the machinery, and the 
results are not all that could have been ex- 
pected. 

The State Board of Charities has assumed a 
very important duty, which ought to have been 
attended to long before, in collecting these 
reports. For a beginning the work has been 
very well done, and the public is very muck 
indebted to somebody who did it. The Board 
of Charities will be entirely supported if it will 
carry the enterprise further by investigating 
properly any one of these private organizations 
with regard to which any complaint is made, in 
proper form. The organizations are all creat- 
ures of the State; and, in general, their officers 
remember that they are. Every charitable or- 
ganization which has a right to existence ought 
to admit of the widest publicity in its affairs, 
showing that the rights of individuals are not 
sacrificed. The publication of this report takes 
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away the last objection which can be made to 
the exemption of the personal property of such 
institutions from taxation. 

People should be encouraged in rendering 
service to the State. For there is no danger 
that people will be too unselfish. If a man 
wants to put up a statue, let him put it up, and 
do not tax the statue when it is up. If people 
want to worship God in some new fashion, let 
them worship him. Do not be particular in 
inquiring whether they worship three persons 
in one God or whether they worship one person 
in one God. This does not mean that people 
may save a piece of property for twenty or 
thirty years, and nurse it along without paying 
any taxes for it, under the pretence that they 
are maintaining religious institutions there, and 
then sell this real estate as a matter of specula- 
tion. If the State exempts them from pecuniary 
taxation, it does so under the supposition that 
they are rendering a difficult service or a larger 
service to the State in some other way. The 
same rule is to be applied to every charitable 
organization. EpwWaArpD E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


My article on “Space Writers” has brought to 
us the following spirited letter. I ought to 
have said that, in my day, I have served as a 
space writer on the New York Press ; and so I 
could have excepted it, as our friend wishes me 
to do, from the criticism I made on the journal- 
ism of the rest of the country. 

What I know of New York space writing is 
this: The last time I preached a Christmas 
sermon in New York six “reporters,” as they 
called themselves, were in attendance after the 
service. (When Sunday work is on hand, it is 
apt to happen that these gentlemen have been 
unable to attend until the service is over.) 
They all asked what the text was. I said it was 
“The Christmas Song of the Angels.” Four of 
the six did not know who the Christmas angels 
were, nor what their song was. 

But we can beat that in Boston. 
ington’s Birthday, last month, I told the children 
of my Sunday-school a story about Gen. Haldi- 
mand, whose quarters in Boston were at the 
corner of Cook’s Court in 1775. In .the next 
morning’s paper this appeared as an anecdote 
of Gen. Braddock, who was killed at George 
Washington’s side in 1755, twenty years before 
the time of my story. My space-writing friend 
had been told by some kindergarten little girl 
that Washington and Braddock had something 
to do with each other; and so poor Braddock 
was resurrected to live in Boston twenty years 
after he was killed. 

This was not the same man who came into 
my office a month before, to report one of my 
speeches before it was made, to whom I had to 
explain who one Abraham Lincoln was. 

And it was not in New York. 

Orcutt and Pringle are both favorites of 
mine; and they were not space writers, they 
were regular salary-men, who knew some- 
thing and wanted to know more, and did not 
pretend to know more than they did. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


New York, March 3, 1903. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

All newspaper men admire Rev. Dr. Hale. 
Many of them have had the privilege and pleas- 
ure of reporting him. If their money profit in 
the assignment has been in proportion to the 


On Wash- 


iy. 
“* 
rs 
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space allowed by the copy-reader, they were 


none the less worthy or capable of “covering” a 
Hale meeting. ‘ 

If Dr. Hale should come to New York t 
deliver an address, most of the reporters he 
would find in front of the platform would be 
“space writers.” Why? Because Dr. Hale is 
a “big” man, according to newspaper standards, 
and the best reporters would be sent to hear 
him. If he were misquoted or if the very point 
of his discourse was omitted from any of the 
reports, the blunder would be, probably, that of 
a “new man” on salary who shouldn’t have had 
the assignment at all. 

In this city, practically all of the reliable and 
experienced reporters on the morning papers are 
“space writers.” The “cub” reporters and in- 
competents scrub along on so much a week. 

Dr. Hale charges us with not knowing in the 
morning what we are going to write for the 
next morning’s paper. That’s one of the things 
that cannot be helped. The man who is going 
to assassinate a President or wreck a train or 
solve the race problem, or the evangelical per- 
son who is going to wake up and break out in 
a sermon with what, he thinks, is a discovery 
can’t be expected to warn the reporters on the 
day before. 

Dr. Hale also accuses us of not knowing any- 
thing. Of course, he was only joking then. 
Reporters know almost everything, and they 
know just where and how they can learn what 
they don’t know. 

Dr. Hale’s reference to the one old crazy 
woman who poisons another old crazy woman 
applies only to a few papers; and his contempt 
for such papers is shared by all reputable 
newspaper workers, not excepting the; “space 
writers.” 

“Getting on space” is one of the rewards that 
all young reporters in this city work for. It 
means to them what the raise to $2,000 a year 
meant for Pringle in Dr. Hale’s story of “One 
Good Turn” in the Tell It Again Series. There 
are more Pringles and Orcutts in the business 
than there are tipsters and scavengers such as 
are described by Dr. Hale_in the Register. 

SPACE WRITER. 


The Maysville School. 


The friends of the Maysville (S.C.) School 
will be interested to learn that Mr. R. H. Dana, 
its Boston treasurer, has within a week or two 
paid a visit to the school, and reports most en- 
couragingly. He found about two hundred chil- 
dren in the classes, in spite of the prevailing 
colds that kept many of them away. They all 

‘Jooked astonishingly clean, notwithstanding the 
many patches upon their clothes and their 
shoes; and the people of Maysville testify that 

this is invariably the case. Mr. Dana adds, 
“Tt is pathetic to me to see how far they have 
to make a little money go, and how frail are 
some of the buildings, how numerous the un- 
intended ventilators, how scanty the furniture.” 

The “Three R’s” play the most prominent part 
in the curriculum, but there are also classes in 
sewing and basket weaving, in cooking and cob. 
bling; and, through the kindness of one North- 
ern friend in particular, a blacksmith forge is 
about to be set up, where the boys of the neigh- 
borhood are to be trained to do work much 
needed in the town, while on the lately acquired 
farm instruction on a still more extensive scale 
is to be regularly imparted under the guidance 


since our appeal a few weeks since. 
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of the Tuskegee graduate sent by Booker Wash- 
ington, 

The teachers, Mr. Dana writes, “are bright 
and appear very well, and the scholars earnest 
and respectful, with a certain air of military 
obedience and order, which, in fact, pervades 
the whole establishment.” He adds, “Not only 
the colored, but all the white people of the 
town, have utter confidence in Miss Wilson,” 
through whose noble efforts and self-sacrifice the 
school has beenjmaintained. 

A new set of by-laws has been carefully 
framed by Mr. Dana, making the corporation 
more secure; and these were passed at the time 
he was in Maysville, Miss Wilson being at the 
same time made the dean of the school. 

The strong hope that we may be able to 
secure a regular income for the school from 
annual subscriptions is being steadily real- 
ized; and it gives me the greatest pleasure to 
acknowledge, through the courtesy of the 
Christian Register,a number of checks received 
Among 
these checks was one for one hundred dollars 
from a hitherto unknown friend in Hartford, 
Conn , and others from the Women’s Alliance in 
New Bedford; from Mrs. and Miss Wheeler of 
Marlboro Street; Mrs. Thomas Talbot, Haddon 
Hall; Miss E. F. Moseley, The Kensington; 
Mrs. J. T. Clarke of Jamaica Plain; Miss Ellen 
Hammond, Cambridge; E. S. Emmons, R.L.D., 
Santa Barbara; and Miss L. P. Kimball of 
Brookline. 
= Any further aid will be, as always, most ac- 
ceptable and very gratefully acknowledged. 

(Mrs) PaAuL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


294 BEACON STREET, BosTon. 


A Guild of Courtesy. 


An organization known as the Children’s 
National Guild of Courtesy has been thriving 
and growing in England for ten years. In 
1go1 it had nearly thirty-two thousand members 
scattered through some five hundred towns and 
villages. Its professed aim is “to encourage a 
spirit of chivalry among children, to stimulate 
them to be courteous, and to promote habits of 
neatness and cleanliness, and purity of action 
and speech.” 

A boy or girl, between the ages of five and 
fifteen, becomes a member by paying one 
penny, the amount of the annual subscription. 
A bronze badge of membership costs one penny 
more. 

The “branches” are organized in the simplest 
manner, usually in public and Sunday schools. 
Once a week the rules of the guild are read 
aloud. They are arranged under various 
headings,—courtesy, as regards yourself, cour- 
tesy at home, at school, at play, in the street, at 
table, everywhere. Taken together, these rules 
provide for the foundations of good manners, 
to which good morals are first cousins. 

Reports from many parts of England tell of 
the noteworthy effect which this concerted 
action on behalf of courtesy has wrought in the 
life of school and town. If it is needed in a 
country where the ’bus conductor says, ““Thank 
you, sir,” when you pay your fare, is there not 
room for a similar movement in our less delib- 
erate land? 

To incite the members to follow their rules of 
courtesy, the guild declares, “Three of the 


‘bravest and greatest men who ever lived—the 
‘Duke of Wellington, General Gordon, and 


General Washington—were distinguished for 
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their courteous behavior.” It is significant to 
find the father of our country singled out as one 
of three models for English youth. From this 
striking fact American boys and girls—and 
their elders—may be left to draw the full sug- 
gestion and stimulus.—Z xchange. 


Principles. and Persons. 


Our moral and religious loyalties are continu- 
ally posing us with difficult problems. Of these 
none are more confusing than the rival attrac- 
tions of principles and of persons. We are 
here continually pulled in opposite ways. The 
people who most fervently utter our shibboleth 
are often those we least admire. “So and so,” 
we say, “is perfectly sound on our position. 
But, oh, if only he were a gentleman!” On 
the other hand, we meet somebody whose 
views have been a bugbear to us for years, and 
straightway fall in love with him. “Don’t intro- 
duce me to that man,” said Lamb once. “I feel 
it my duty to hate him, and you can’t hate aman 
when you know him!” One_ might, indeed, at 
first sight suppose there was really no connection 
between persons and principles, that the labels 
were there by chance, and had nothing to do 
with the essential character. Could one imag- 
ine a greater difference between the formu- 
lated theology of Gen. Gordon and the views of 
Charles Darwin! And yet these two men pro- 
duced on Huxley the same moral impression. 
Says he of Gordon, “He and Darwin, of all the 
people I have known in my life, are the two in 
whom I have found something bigger than 
ordinary humanity,—an unequalled simplicity 
and directness of purpose, a sublime unselfish- 
ness.” 

To conclude, however, from observations of 
this kind, that principles have no causal or 
effective relation to persons would be to take a 
most superficial view of the matter. The search 
for the truth here leads through winding and 
difficult ways; but the path is at every point 
full of interest, and it opens finally upon the 
widest prospects. It brings us to the old- 
fashioned conclusions, but with new reasons 
for them. Everywhere, as our fathers taught 
us, principles rule character and create it. The 
seeming anomalies clear themselves away when 
we look a little deeper into what we mean by 
principles, and into the way in which they work. 

In such a quest one of the first discoveries is 
that people’s so-called views, religious or other- 
wise, are often enough not their life principles 
at all. A remark of Bishop Creighton, in one 
of his medizval studies, illustrates what we 
mean. “In medizval times,” says he, “men were 
much more concerned to have an ideal than 
they were interested to realize it. They rejoiced 
in the possession of principles, but they were 
chary in applying them.” The bishop might 
have gone further here. Inthe religious wars 
he was depicting, the opposing theological 
propositions of the combatants were not really 
their principles. They were simply watchwords, 
rallying-points, for the concentration of oppos- 
ing hosts whose real motor power was the 
fighting instinct. There are, of course, times 
when the written or spoken formulary does 
express the inner passion ; but it is by no means 
always. The distinction here is simple enough ; 
but we are continually overlooking it, and floun- 
dering in consequence. 

With the medievalists, as with ourselves, 
principles governed character; but the prin- 
ciples did not, and do not, always lie in formu- 
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to term “liberal Christianity” into New Orleans. 
But the soil from which this movement should 
spring was being prepared for it as early as 
1817. In that year a Presbyterian missionary 
from New York visited this city, and gathered 
together a society. In January, 1818, Rev. Syl- 
vester Larned came to New Orleans as pastor 
of this First Presbyterian Church. He was a 
young man of twenty-one years, recently gradu- 
ated from Andover Theological School, of 
charming personality and great eloquence. ‘The 
society proceeded to build a large brick church 
on the upper corner of St. Charles and Gravier 
Streets, opening it for service on July 4, 1819. 
A little more than a year later Larned died, at 
the age of twenty-four, much lamented. The 
Presbyterian church remained without a pastor 
for more than a year; but early in 1822 Theo- 
dore Clapp, then a young man visiting Ken- 
tucky, was induced to visit New Orleans and to 
preach as candidate in Larned’s pulpit. Theo- 
dore Clapp was born in Easthampton, Mass., 
in 1792, and had studied at Yale and Andover, 
at which latter place he had been an intimate 
friend of Larned. 

After leaving his theological school, he seems 
to have spent his time in teaching, and not to 
have been settled over any church until he ac- 
cepted the call to this one. Against his own 
desire he was persuaded to become the pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church here, and in 
1822 began a thirty-five years’ ministry, in the 
course of which he gave the most devoted ser- 
vice to his church and to the city. At the very 
outset of his career in New Orleans he came 
into close relationship with that noble Jew, 
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under the name of the First Congregational 
Church of New Orleans. Thus what was the 
First Presbyterian was transformed into the 
First Congregational Church. This is the date 
which we regard as that of the foundation of 
this church. Though the beginnings of Theo- 
dore Clapp’s congregation go back to the 
society gathered by the Presbyterian mission- 
ary in 1817, it is only in 1833, with the final 
severance from Presbyterianism and the first in- 
corporation under the Congregational usage, that 
the life of this church can properly be said to 
begin. That was the date of the foundation of 
a society favoring avowedly liberal doctrines ; 
it was from that time that the great work of 
Clapp dates. ‘ 

In 1833 it is indeed true that Theodore Clapp 
did not preach Unitarian doctrines nor adopt 
the Unitarian name. His view had simply be- 
come too liberal for the Presbyterianism of his 
time. He preached but little dogma, and it is 
probable that he was still working out his new 
theology. A year and a half, however, after 
leaving Fresbyterianism, he felt that he knew 
where he stood, and that he ought in fairness to 
his people to come out clearly in definition of 
his views. On the first Sunday in July, 1834, 
therefore, he preached a sermon in which he pro- 
claimed Unitarian doctrines. He declared that 
he no longer believed in the doctrines of “partic- 
ular elections,” of the “vicarious atonement,” of 
“original sin,” or of “endless punishment.” In 
regard tothe Trinity, as with the other doctrines 
he disavowed, he declared his inability to find 
it taught in the New Testament. Consequently, 
he adopted what is known as Arianism. He 
looked upon Jesus Christ as a supernatural being, 


lated propositions. The deepest things in us 
are ideas, but ideas that as yet have not got into 
human speech. They are, in Tennyson’s words, 
“deep-seated in our mystic frame.” They con- 
stitute what Milton speaks of as “the utterless 
facts.” 

The principles at work in good men, which 
are at once fashioning them and enabling them 
to fashion others, are often beyond their own 
comprehension. They blunder badly when 
they try to express them. We find strangely 
narrow creeds professed by the noblest char- 
acters. Yet men cleave to and reverence these 
teachers because of an inner persuasion that 
behind their spoken words, operating as their 
real motor-power, are principles greater and 
nobler than their own theological propositions. 
As we listen to the wits who make the affirma- 
tions of these men the butt of their ridicule, and 
who plume. themselves on their own deliverance 
from “childish superstitions,” the inmost of us 
laughs quietly to itself. “Ah! my fine gentle- 
men,” it seems to say, “and are you so very sure 
of your own position? These humble people, 
with a great spiritual ideal flashing before them, 
and in the strength of it devoting themselves 
heart and soul to the service of humanity, are 
they the right quarter for your sneers? Their 
fault, if they have one,is simply a want of 
knowledge of the grandeur of their principle. 
Whereas your fault,—well, the heavens will 
perhaps have something to say to it presently.” 

The road we have travelled should help us to 
unravel the puzzle with which we began. The 
characters that, on opposite sides to our own in 
the world’s controversies, yet hold us by their 


Judah Touro. Finding the Presbyterian church 
burdened with a debt which it was unable to 
raise, Touro came to the relief. He bought the 
church outright, and for nearly thirty years gave 
it free of charge for the use of “Parson” Clapp’s 
congregation, not even retaining the pew rents, 
but giving them to Dr. Clapp as his salary 
Thus, at the very beginning of his work in this 
city, Clapp found in the Jew, Touro, a friend 
more steadfast, generous, and broad-minded 
than most of the Christians of the community. 
In the course of his ministry he was Touro’s 
agent in giving away many thousand dollars in 
charity. Toward the end of his work, in 1851, 
when the church on the corner of Gravier and 
St. Charles Streets was burned down and no 
other church in the city would open its pulpit 
to him, Touro bought for his use a small Bap- 
tist chapel until a better edifice could be erected 
for him. Thus, on two critical occasions, Touro 
gave most valuable aid to Theodore Clapp and 
his congregation; and the members of this 
church ought ever to hold his name in grateful 
remembrance. 

Theodore Clapp remained pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church for about ten years after his 
arrival here in 1822. At first he seems ,to have 
held to the full Presbyterian doctrine; but he 
was a keen thinker and deep student, and pres- 
ently various circumstances led him to revise 
the grounds of his doctrinal belief. As early as 
1824 there began to be mutterings that his teach- 
ing was unsound, and these culminated in a 
heresy trial extending from 1831-33. As a re- 
sult, his connection with Presbyterianism was fi- 
nally severed in January, 1833. But his congre- 
gation went with him, with few exceptions; and 
they continued to worship as formerly in the 
church owned and loaned them by Judah Touro. 


beauty, are not anomalies nor contradictions of 
spiritual truth. Wherever nobleness appears, it 
is the outworking of eternal principle. It could 
come in no other way than by conformity to the 
highest. A physical or an intellectual charm 
has ever some truth of God for its origin. It 
tells of an ancestor, maybe, who, while others 
were chaffering about propositions, sought the 
fresh air and the open spaces, or mastered some 
elementary lessons in God’s book of right living. 
The grace of manner, the sweetness of temper 
in our opponent, work back to that primal law 
and ultimate gospel in which we and he are one. 
Its appearance in him is an invitation to us to 
betake ourselves, for our own improvement, to 
the place where that lesson was learned.— 
J. Brierley, in the Christian World. 


The New Orleans Church. 


The 26th of February was the seventieth anni. 
versary of the founding of the church here. 
The event was noticed on Sunday, March 1. 
In dealing with the earlier history of the church, 
the minister, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, spoke 
as follows :— 


Seventy years is a considerable age for an 
organized religious society like ours in this new 
world in which we live. Indeed, this church of 
ours is one of the oldest of the Protestant 
churches in this city. Its roots go back full 
fifteen years earlier than the date which we 
regard as that of its foundation. The anniver- 
sary which we mark to-day is that of the giving 
of the first charter to this society, under the 
title of the “First Congregational Church of 
New Orleans.” And_it is right that we should 
content ourselves without seeking to push our 
claims further back; for that event clearly 


marks the introduction of what we are wont | ter; and this was granted to them on Feb. 26, 1833, 


They applied to the State legislature fora char- 


and of virgin birth, but not God, not equal with 


the Father. The Bible he considered a divine 
revelation, but not verbally inspired. The New 
Testament miracles he accepted as evidence of 
the divine mission of Jesus. This was almost 
exactly the position of most Unitarians of his 
day, except the radical wing. But Theodore 
Clapp had received no instruction in the new 
theology from the Unitarians of New England. 
He had hardly seen anything of Channing’s 
writings until after this date. It is high testi- 
mony to his intellectual power and courage that 
he worked his theological position out for him- 
self, without outside aid, through ten long years 
of study. , 

Again, as when he had left the Presbyterian 
church, his congregation clung to him with few 
exceptions. From the other pulpits came de- 
nunciations, more or less fierce ; but his eloquence 
and the charm of his personality continued to 
fill to the doors the large church in which he 
preached. His reputation for eloquence was 
wide-spread, and for twenty years or more he 
must have been by far the most prominent of 
the Protestant preachers of New Orleans. But 
it was not only from the pulpit that he exerted 
a powerful influence, but in his pastoral work, 
which often extended beyond the lines of his 
own congregation. Especially was this truein 
the years when yellow fever afflicted the city. 
He was here through twenty epidemics of yellow 
fever and cholera, always returning from the 
North when he heard that the sickness had 
reached the city, even though to do so in mid- 
summer involved great risk. His labors at such 
times were extraordinary and exhausting. Yet 
he never took yellow fever himself. e 

Originally, he must have been endowed with a 


powerful physique; but his labors began to tell 


upon him, and a severe illness in 1846 marked 
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location, as the city which he loved has grown 
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First Lessons on the Bible, published in 1882, 
12,500 copies. 

Scenes in the Life of Jesus (Intermediate), 
published in 1895, 11,500 copies. 

Early Old Testament Narratives (Intermedi- 
ate), published in 1893, 10,000 copies. 

History of the Religion of Israel, published 
in 1882, 7,000 copies. 

A Life of Jesus for Young People, published 
in 1883, 9,500 copies. 

A Study of the Sects, published in 1891, 5,000 
copies. 

Early Old Testament Narratives (Advanced), 
published in 1893, 5,000 copies. 

Teaching of Jesus (Intermediate), published 
in 1896, 6,000 copies. 

Story of Israel (Intermediate), published in 
1896, 3,000 copies. 

Citizen and Neighbor, published in 1884, 
6,000 copies. 

Illustrated Sunday-School Primer, published 
in 1888, 7,000 copies. 

Scenes in the Life of Jesus (Primary), pub- 
lished in 1892, 9,000 copies. 

Old Testament Narratives (Primary), pub- 
lished in 1893, 7,000 copies. 

These are among the most prominent, though 
many other books have approximated similar 
figures. Epwarp A. Horton. 


the beginning of growing weakness. After the 
fire in 1851 and the building of the new church 
upon St. Charles Street near Julia, his health 
gave way completely; and in 1856 he resigned 
and retired to Louisville, where he died in 1866. 

The church which he left met with varying 
fortunes, and had a succession of short pastor- 
ates until in 1881 Rev. Charles A. Allen became 
its minister. He brought new life to it and 
stimulated its growth. He was followed in 1893 
by Rev. Walter C. Peirce, with whose ministry, 
ending in the transfer of the church to this new 
field of labor, the members of the church are 
familiar. 

But it is to Theodore Clapp to whom this 
church must look with greatest reverence as its 
founder; and it is fitting that his face should 
still look upon this congregation, carved in 
yonder marble bust. He was the apostle of lib- 
eral Christianity to this city at a time when it 
needed much courage to stand here as the expo- 
nent of Unitarianism. His teachings may, in- 
deed, seem conservative enough to us. Many 
a man in orthodox pulpits preaches sermons to- 
day which he would have thought dangerously 
radical. But in his own day he stood for the 
advanced thought, for courage and independence 
in the pulpit. As such, he was a mighty power 
for good in the city. Combined with his utter 
disregard of his own safety, his somewhat reck- 
less generosity, and his incessant labors for all 
sorts and conditions of men, his eloquence gave 
him a strong hold upon the people of New Or- 
leans. He was a large man, of broad, intellect- 
ual outlook, preaching without notes, with a 
great flow of language, and with stirring power. 
No wonder that he gained great love and con- 
fidence. . 

This church of ours is the successor of that 
which he started seventy years ago. We have 
indeed advanced beyond the doctrines which he 
himself held, as the world of knowledge and 
discovery has moved on. We have changed our 


“Ethics for Young People” which has suggested 
the classification followed. Certain books were 
mentioned as valuable aids in the preparation 
of the lessons. There were offered explana- 
tory and outline suggestions with regard to the 
topics to be used and the illustrative material 
to be incorporated. 

The same committee also reported a recom- 
mendation that a scheme of lessons, covering 
a six years’ course, be issued by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, and that a circular be 
sent to all the Sunday-schools, urging the adop- 
tion of this or a similar programme for future 
work. 

This latter recommendation was taken up 
first, and discussed atlength by all the members 
present. It was finally voted to lay the subject 
on the table. 

The president was then asked to report, in 
compliance with a vote passed at the last meet- 
ing, as to the advisability of a course on some 
distinct Biblical or doctrinal topics. He rec- 
ommended twenty or twenty-five lessons on the 
Rise and Growth of Liberal Religion, which 
would be in substance a biographical and doc- 
trinal history of Unitarianism. There was then 
a very general discussion of the various reports 
which had been made. 

President Horton asked Vice-President Lord 
to take the chair, being called away by an en- 
gagement. The different views of the mem- 
bers on the subject of lessons were then fully 
expressed; and, as the issue out of the various 
motions made and withdrawn, it was moved and 
carried, that the whole situation and report be 
considered at the next meeting. 

The chairman of the Committee on Meetings 
reported tentatively certain speakers for the 
Anniversary Week meetings. This report was 
referred back to the same committee with full 
powers. The meeting then adjourned. 

Lovisa P. PARKER, Clerk. 


Young People’s Religious 
Tnion. 


Almost every week marks some interesting 
and encouraging incident which speaks of the 
growth and strength of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union movement. It is significant and 
noteworthy that the North Middlesex Federa- 
tion at its meeting of February 14 at Groton 
voted to expend the sum of $50 for mission- 
ary purposes during the ensuing year. This 
fact is interesting because it indicates a strong, 
healthy federation in North Middlesex County. 
When such an institution begins to extend 
its influence outside of its own territory, one 
may feel certain that good, hard, honest work 
is being done. Again, it suggests a line of 
work which belongs very properly to federa- 
tions. This idea should present itself as one 
well worthy of adoption by other federations. 
The federation meetings have been very suc- 
cessful this year, and have done a great amount 
of good to the unions interested. A new inter- 
est might be added to the federation movement 
by adopting some such plan as a specific pur- 
pose of its existence. But, in addition to these 
points, one is encouraged by this step because 
it indicates a growing feeling that we who enjoy 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


Among the recent contributors to Zvery 
Other Sunday are Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
George Bancroft Griffith, Mrs..Mary Johnson, 
Margaret F, Plumer, Kate Louise Brown, 
Arthur E. Locke, Anne E. Purinton, Ella F. 
Mosby, Rey. William Brunton, and many others 
of the regular and special list of contributors. 
“Homes of American Authors,” with illustra- 
tions, has now reached the sixth number, which 
will be about Irving and his home at Sunnyside. 
The preceding subjects in this series have 
been the homes of Longfellow, Emerson, Whit- 
tier, Hawthorne, and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Miss Julia Frances Whiton’s course of lessons 
on, “A Girl’s Life” is now finished. These 
chapters ought to be very helpful in the work of 
advanced departments of the Sunday-schools. 
Copies of Every Other Sunday containing these 
topics can be furnished on application. The 
“Home Study Club” continues its interesting 
career, and is drawing the attention of the young 
people to a thoughtful examination of books and 
authors. Some of the special pictures worthy 
of notice have been: “Solitude,” by Daubigny ; 
the original engraving, from the photograph 
procured in Italy, illustrating “The Presepio of 
San Martino”; “Knocking at the Door,” by 
Schonherr; Correggio’s “Adoration”; Hof- 
mann’s “Saint Cecilia”; and the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

It may interest Sunday-school workers to 
know how extensively certain publications of 
the Sunday School Society have been sold :-— 

A Book of Song and Service, published in 


1895, 26,000 copies. 


‘beyond the bounds of his day. But in continu- 
ity of life our church is descended from his, 
and to-day we stand in the community for the 
things for which Theodore Clapp stood. For 
that spiritual fearlessness, that helpful service, 
this church must stand; and, so long as it shall 
do so, it does well in calling to remembrance 
his life and character. 


Unitarian Sunday School — 
Society, 


The regular meeting of the directors was held 
Monday, March 2, 3 P.M., 25 Beacon Street. 
Present Messrs. Horton, Lord, Secrist, Garver, 
Greenman, Burt, Gauld, Mrs. Wells, Mrs. 
Keyes, Miss Higgins, and Miss Parker. 

The secretary’s report of the February meet- 
ing was read and approved. On motion it was 
voted to dispense with the reading of the treas- 
urer’s report in order to economize time. 

President Horton reported briefly on the 
Chicago convention and on one or two business 
matters. It was voted, after consultation, to 
hold the next meeting the second Monday of 
April, 2.30 P.M. 

The special committee on courses of lessons 
reported through its chairman, in substance as 
follows. First, that a course of ethical lessons 
be issued next year, to be entitled “Life 
Studies.” This course presupposes the con- 
stant use by the teacher of Dr. C. C. Everett’s 
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a liberal religion are under an obligation to 
place it within the reach of those who are not 
so fortunate. We believe in our point of view, 
and ought to permit others to get a glimpse of 
it at least. 

Eart C. Davis, Vice-Presidznt. 


THE BonpD oF DISCIPLESHIP. JESUS AND THE 
TWELVE. 


BY REV. PEANK W. PRATT. 


The work of Jesus began perfectly simply and 
naturally with conversation with those about 
him upon the questions which were already 
barning within his heart. As the days went by, 
the group of two or three grew in numbers. 
The synagogues were also frequently used; and 
they gave Jesus, in the early part of his ministry, 
the best opportunity to gain a hearing. Many 
of those who followed him probably first saw 
him and heard him at the regular service in the 
synagogue. But it was merely an introduction. 
Those who heard him once wanted to hear him 
again, some following him from place to place, 
that they might hear him often. Bat, although 
the group which gathered around him to listen to 
his words sometimes grew very large, we must 
remember that, of the record which we have in 
the New Testament, a great deal is made up of 
conversations which Jesus had with individuals. 
Indeed, it was the individual appeal which was 
one of the great sources of Jesus’ influence. 
As Jesus walked by the sea, he said unto Simon 
and Andrew: “Come ye after me, and I will 
make you to become fishers of men. And 
straightway they forsook their nets, and fol- 
lowed him.” “And, when he had gone a little 
farther thence, be saw” James and John; “and 
straightway he called them: and they left their 
father, Zebedee, in the ship with the hired ser- 
vants, and went after him.” “ And,as he passed 
by, he saw Levi... sitting at the receipt of 
customs, and said unto him, Follow me. And 
he arose, and followed him.” 

We have here only the barest outline of how 
these disciples left their work and followed 
Jesus. Behind this meagre record there must 
exist an unwritten history which tells how these 
simple men were drawn to Jesus as he talked 
with them, perhaps many times, upon his work 
and their work. 

Does not this individual appeal and individual 
contact, which was ever present in the ministry 
of Jesus, tell us the real bond of discipleship 
which ever existed between Jesus and his 
followers, especially between Jesus and the 
twelve? Love was the great bond of disciple 
ship. His personality drew them in an irre- 
sistible way. He stirred the deep places within 
their lives, and they felt united in “the fellow- 
ship of the kingdom of God.” 

But they were buman. Doring the life of 
Jesus they failed almost completely to appre- 
ciate his mission. There was often selfish 
ambition and unreasonableness among them. 
It was only after they passed through the 
tremendous ordeal of Jesus’ death that they 
began to be purified. Judas fell. Peter fell, 
bat to rise again a new man. 

It was the death of Jesus which developed 
the disciples into Christians. They then began 
to understand better his real spirit and mis 
sion. A new loyalty sprang up in their 
lives. It was a loyalty to the principles for 
which Jesus had lived and died. Before they 
were drawn to Jesus principally because of 
their love for hia: personally. Now they had 


This must ever be the bond of Christian dis- 


Rev. Ida C. Haltin, and others. The Newton 
Club especially invites the men of the confer- 
ence to come to the luncheon and remain to 


minutes, or the trains on the Boston & Albany 
Railroad. 
Meetings. 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women—A regular meeting of the New York 
League was held on Friday, March 6, at the 
Lenox Avenue Church, New York, with an at 
tendance of about one hundred and seventy-five. 
The chair was occupied by the first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Sargent. After the regular business 
the treasurer reported a balance on hand of 
$203-74- 

The Religious News report was given by Mrs. 
S. C. Beane, Jr.. who spoke of matters pertain- 
ing to our own conferenceand to New England. 
Mention was aiso made of Gen. Booth’s recent 
meetings in New York, of the pope’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary, of the twentieth century 
crusade of the Methodists, and the two hun 
dredth anniversary of the birthday of John 
Wesley. Dr. Hale’s participation in the com- 
munion service in Trinity Church, Boston, on 
the tenth anniversary of the death of Phillips 


The Post-office Mission—The regular 
meeting of Post-office Mission workers will be 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Tuesday, 
March 17, at 11 o’clock. These meetings are 
open to all interested in the work. 


Ministers’ Monday Club—The Minis- 
ters’ Monday Club will meet on Monday, March 
16, in Channing Hall, at 2; Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. Rev. J. M. W. Pratt of Templeton will 
preside. Rey. Ida C. Hultin of Allston will 
speak on “The Morality Play ‘Everyman.’” 
W. W. Peck, Secretary. 

‘The Sunday School Union, Boston. — 
The regular meeting of the Sunday School 
Union will be held in the parlors of the Church 
of the Disciples Monday, March 16. Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, Second Church, Boston, 
will speak on “How to teach Doctrine: Our 
Five Points of Faith,” illustrating and explain- 
ing modern methods of Sunday-school teaching. 
Questions and discussion will follow. All in |i 
terested, not members of the Sunday Schooj 
Union, are cordially invited to be present at 
the opening of the regular exercises, 6.45. 

North Worcester Federation —The 
North Worcester Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions will meet at Fitchburg, at the 
Unitarian church, on Saturday, March 21, 
morning and afternoon. The morning session 
will open with a devotional service at 9.30 
AM. The Fitchbarg Union will provide lunch 
for those in attendance at the meeting. The 
afternoon session will begin at 2 o’clock In 
the morning Rev. A- W. Birks of Petersham 
will speak of the “Social Aspect of Religion”; 
and Rev. C. C. Clark of Gardner, on “Religious 
Liberty.” In the afternoon Rev. Loren B. 
Macdonald of Concord will talk upon “Emer- 
son’s Personality,” as revealed to him by ac- 
quaintance with the home and family of the 
great philosopher and author. Rev. F. R. 
Griffin of Braintree will speak on the topic 
“From Practice to Principle.” Unions are in 
vited to present brief reports. > 


over 
an address before the Emperor and Empress of 
Germany on the Higher Criticism of the Bible. 
“Bat church unity,” said Mrs. Beane, “is in the 
air, and a tendency in that direction is shown in 
different countries. Unity is becoming a more 
popular word than sect.” 

The Philanthropic News Report was given by 
Mrs. Roberts, who spoke of the newspaper 
philanthropies in New York City, the Herald 
free ice fund, the 77tiuxe Sunshine Society, the 
New York Zie's fresh air fund and farm, the 
Evening World’s sick baby fund, and the read- 
iness of the newspapers to print appeals from 
the Giatt $C 

A letter to Mrs. Morehouse was read by Mrs. 


Newton, Friday, March 20. On Thursday even- 
ing, March 19, there will be a meeting in the 
church at 7.45 o’clock, under the auspices of the 
Newton Unitarian Club, at which Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, D.D., of New York will speak on “Our 


— 
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ter of the present newspaper was commented 
upon: “The art of self-depreciation,” she said, 
“is unknown to the newspaper. It advises the 
President, criticises kings and emperors, and 
scores ministers of the gospel both for luke- 
warmness and for overzeal.” That the work of 
the newspaper in philanthropy is considerable 
was shown by the narration of several inci- 
dents ; but the primary object of the newspaper 
.is money-making, and any occurrence which 
savors of “news” gives the reporter a warrant 
for invading homes and for giving full vent to 
his imagination. ; 

Mrs. Burton laid great stress on the mischief 
made by the daily reports of crime, referring 
also to the grotesque illustrations in Sunday 
newspapers. But the editorials in the leading 
papers, she said, cover every movement and 
discuss with fairness the great problem of 
capital and labor, the race question and ques- 
tions of international interest, many of them 
being models of English; and it is impossible to 
bring against them the charge of insincerity. 
Mrs. Burton closed with a description of an 
ideal newspaper. 

Mrs. Herbert A. Heyn spoke next on “The For- 
eign Newspaper: The Value of a Free Press.” 
After mention of the first bearers of news,—the 
troubadours,—she spoke of the news letter, of 
Gutenberg with his printing-press, and the first 
newspaper. The development of the modern 
foreign press was traced back to a union of 
causes,—the cheapening of the manufacture of 
paper, the electric telegraph, and organizing 
skill. 

Mrs. Heyn displayed several foreign journals 
and compared them with the Ameri-an, showing 
that instead of flaring head-lines and vivid re- 
ports of crime they have, first, an important 
leader by the chief editor, then news of court, 
Parliament and army and navy, foreign and 
local news, theatre and art news, telegraphic de- 
spatches which are definite and accurate, adver. 
tisements, and a short story or novel in serial 
form, but no religious news and few illustrations 
orcartoons. The American newspaper, she said, 
is a newspaper for a busy people. Abroad the 
newspaper is not read generally, as it can- 
not be afforded ; and more time is taken for its 
perusal. To the newspaper man in Europe is 
accorded a high position and great respectabil- 
ity; and this is due to the system of censorship, 
which Mrs. Heyn described in detail, and which 
makes the press, by the suppression of every- 
thing dangerous or unclean, an influence for 
good on the people. 

Some stories of interviews with reporters were 
told by several people, and questions were asked 
Mrs. Heyn as to how prices compare with 
those of our own papers, whether there are 
Sunday newspapers, and if European journals 
commend anything in the American. The reply 
was that the newspapers are dearer, that there 
are only a few Sunday newspapers, and that 
there is no doubt that they admire the enter- 
prise which we show and are beginning to 
imitate it. 

_ Acordial invitation to all to stay to luncheon 
was given by Mrs. Sargent; and, after singing 
the hymn “God of Ages and of Nations,” the 
meeting adjourne’! for the social hour. Clara 
F. Wheeler, Recording Secretary. 


Essex Unitarian Conference.—The one 
hundredth assembly of the Essex Conference 
was held in the North Meeting-house, Salem, 
on Thursday, February 26, with President 
Henry B. Little in the chair. The weather was 
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favorable, and a large number of people were 


present. After an invocation by Rev. S. B. 


Stewart and the reading of the records, a vote 


of thanks was extended to the retiring secretary, 


Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, for his faithful and 
efficient services. As the first speaker was 
late, the moderator recalled to his hearers the 
fact that the meeting occurred on the one hun- 
dred and twenty-zighth anniversary of the day 
when the British troops were repulsed at the 
North Bridge, Salem. And, as Rev. Dr. 
Barnard, then minister of the North Parish, 
was instrumental in preventing a clash of arms 
between the opposing forces, it was thought 
fitting that Rev. George D. Latimer should 
introduce the historic subject. He stated that 
Dr. Barnard was in his pulpit on the arrival of 
Col. Leslie and his soldiers, and the good man 
interceded effectively as a peace-maker. Chiefly 
through his influence the invaders withdrew. 
This Mr. Latimer termed the first armed re- 
sistance to British aggression and tyranny. 
He also called attention to the painting of the 
martial incident now in one of the city institu- 
tions, and described in graphic words the 
charms of the old North River. Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley followed, setting forth vigorously the 
claims of Concord and Lexington to the first 
organized resistance of England. Rev. S. C. 
Beane, D.D, offered interesting reminiscences 
of his life in Salem, where he lived when the 
military event was first celebrated. This initial 
topic, which was characterized by pleasant 
thrust and parry, was closed by Hon. David M. 
Little, whose great-grandfather, Col. Mason, 
had charge of the guns on the American side. 
The speaker observed facetiously that the claim 
“first armed resistance” must be transferred 
from the Concord monument to the North 
Bridge. 

According to the changed order of procedure, 
the discussion of “A Free Church in a Free 
State,” the subject assigned to Rev. John 
Snyder, was entered upon by several gentlemen 
with much discernment and spirit. Mention was 
made of Dr. Hale’s habit of designating the 
Congregational body the “Established Church 
of New England”; and, while Puritan austerity 
in its unlovely aspects was deplored, it pro- 
duced a ruggedness of character not to be 
lightly esteemed. The intolerance of the Eng- 
lish Church was pointed out in the fact that 
Anglicans call dissenting houses of worship by 
the name of chapels. Rev. Charles Noyes 
referred with much energy to the recent Trinity 
church incident as an evidence that creed 
worship is yet in vogue in certain quarters, 
and made a plea for catholicity and brother- 
hood. Rev. S. B. Stewart spoke encouragingly 
of the religious outlook of to-day, and saw in 
ethical movements, church extension, and other 
departures signs of promise, harbingers of the 
commonwealth of the spirit. One notable 
feature of the discussion was the voice of a 
layman that rang out brave and clear in a 
proclamation that suggested prophecy. Mr. 
Odlin reversed the point of view, stating with 
profound emphasis that the pure ideal is a 
free state in a free church. Civic righteousness 
is not to be forgotten, and the highest object 
of society is the establishment of the kingdom 
of God. Our cities must not be given over to 
crime and vice, but won to virtue and embraced 
by the agencies of religion. 

On the arrival of Mr. Snyder the morning ad- 
dress was delivered. The speaker traced the 
evolution of the Church from the time of the 


varied creeds of Christendom. 
force he made it plain in summing up the 
elements of a faith that neither the Church nor 
the Bible can be the temporary any more than 
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Jewish synagogue, representing pure democracy 
in religion on through papal despotism to the 
With logical 


the ultimate authority in doctrine. Notwith- 
standing theories to the contrary, reason has 
always been the dictator. If a ‘book is inerr- 
ably inspired, it is acute intelligence alone that 
can give attestation of the fact. If a church is 
infallible, it can be known to be so only through 
the organ of reason. No other sanction is con- 
ceivable in a cosmos. Rationality is the final 
guide, and it leads irresistibly to democracy in 
Church and State. The absence of the name of 
God in the Constitution of the United States 
was well advised. It precludes natural debate 
over the symbol that stands for infinitude. 

At half-past eleven a devotional church ser- 
vice was conducted, in which the quartette of the 
North Church rendered two impressive selec- 
tions. Rev. George D. Latimer offered prayer 
and read the Scriptures. The sermon was on 
“Increase of Faith,” was preached by Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham, and was of a most uplift- 
ing character. The preacher explained under 
several specifications how an accession of faith 
could be attained. First, there must be ardent 
desire and determination, just as when we 
struggle for a living. Vague longing is not 
enough when in quest of an object of vital im- 
portance. Second, quietness and reverent medi- 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Buying for the Future.—It is a good plan in any 
purchase to look to the end, and consider the element of 
durability. But in no purchase is this more important 
than when buying furniture. We have often urged our 
readers to deal direct with a responsible furniture factory. 
Such a one is the Paine Furniture Company. Every- 
thing they sell bears their name and registered number 
as a guarantee of quality. > 


Deaths. ; 


At San Diego, Cal., Dec: 2, 1902, Charles Reed, for- 
merly a resident of Chicago and Minneapolis, aged 63 yrs. 

At Portland, Me., 6th inst., Abbie Davis, widow of the 
late T. C. Hersey, aged 85 yrs. 


At Templeton, 2d inst., Margaret Wellington Leland, 
aged 67 yrs. 

To those who knew her best this name stands for much 
that is most precious in life. Modesty, unselfishness, 
utter fidelity in every duty, sweetness of disposition, un- 
failing cheerfulness, patience, forgiveness of injuries, 
religious faith,—all these shone in her daily living. Hers 
was “a heart at leisure from itself.’”” To know her was to 


thank God for his , 
“best interpreter, 


An humble, human soul.” 
PLAINFIELD, N.J. A.C. N. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other ial rooms ‘connected with establish- 
ment. 


ITALY 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


Leisurely tour under escort of cler- 
gyman speaking Italian fluently. 

Apply at once. - 
Rev. L. D. Temple, Flemington, B 12, N.J. 


$250 


O RENT-With excellent board, a suite of two 

rooms, fireplaces, gas, steam heat, pure water, bath, 

large lawn, porches, on high ground, opp: the Greylock 
Inn, WiLuiamstown, Mass., Mrs. Mabel Gavitt. 
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tation. “Be still, and know that I am God.” 
The world is too much with us. Go into the 
silence to find daily strength for daily needs. 
Third, seek spiritual intercourse. Great is the 
influence of soul upon soul. Sympathetic com- 
munion deepens the religious nature. Lastly, an 
extension of faith can be gained in the way of 
duty. Sometimes good people are afflicted with 
harassing doubt. They should dispel morbid- 
ness and fear by claiming the legitimate rewards 
of loyalty to noble service. At 12.45 an ample 
luncheon was furnished in the Lecture-room 
which was filled to overflow. The ladies of the 
North Parish did themselves credit in provid- 
ing for the needs of such a large gathering. 

The two o’clock session was set apart for the 
consideration of the topic, ‘What can Unitarians 
learn from the Institutional Church?” The 
symposium consisted of three addresses. The 
first speaker was Rev. E. J. Helms, who told of 
the varied and excellent industrial, social, and 
religious work carried on at Morgan Chapel, 
Boston. Every day in the week the beneficent 
forces are active. Rev. B. F. McDaniel main- 
tained that it was better for the average church 
not to diversify its functions too much, but hold 
distinctively to the spiritual aim. An institu- 
tion like the Salem Fraternity is less exclusive 
when the religious element is kept in abeyance. 
Humanitarian efforts should not be hampered by 
traditional restrictions. The closing address was 
delivered by Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., the 
new minister of the First Church, Salem, whom 
we were glad to welcome into the Essex Con- 
ference. Dr. Goldsmith said that the Institu- 
tional Church took its rise in the company of 
the apostles, when they had all things in com- 
mon. Work should be done that does not 
bring selfish returns and where results can be 
distinctly observed. People should not attend 
their house of worship simply to hear a fine 
sermon and stirring music, but to gain inspira- 
tion to serve the community,—to play the part 
of the good Samaritan and reach the hearts of 
men. 

The addresses of the afternoon contained so 
many awakening ideas that there was eagerness 
for discussion. Many instructivs remarks were 
made that cannot be included in this meagre 
report. The persons who took part were Dr. 
Beane, Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester, Dr. Goldsmith, Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, 
Rev. George D. Latimer, Rev. George L. 
Chaney, Rev. E. J. Helms, Rev. J. A. Hayes, 
Rev. Mr. Porter, Rev. Charles Noyes, Hon. 
David M. Little, Mr. H. B. Leonard, and a 
stranger who spoke in very warm terms of 
the meeting. At about 4.30 the proceedings of 
the day were appropriately concluded with a few 
words from the president of the conference, fol- 
lowed by the benediction. George S. Anderson, 


Secretary. 
Churches, 


Castine, Me.— First Congregational Society, 
Rev. Walter C. Peirce: A service appropriate 
to the day was held onthe evening of February 
22, under the auspices of the Sunday-school. 
The church was filled to overflowing. The pro- 
gramme comprised songs, recitations, and dia- 
logues by the children, with readings by older 
members, and special references made to Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. “Hail, Columbia!” the 
“Star-spangled Banner,” the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” and other earlier and later 
patriotic songs were effectively sung by the 
choir and friends, with suitable orchestral ac- 
companiment, in some of which the children 
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also united. Brief remarks were made by the 
pastor, who read from the Castine Journal of 
Feb. 25, 1800 (the first newspaper east of 
the Penobscot), an account of the Washington 
memorial service held in the church one hundred 
and three years before, on the birthday immedi- 
ately following Washington’s death, in which 
its first minister, Rev. William Mason, partici- 
pated. 

Our meeting-house, erected in 1790, is older 
than any other in the six eastern counties of 
Maine. It is a house with a history. There 
can be but few buildings in Maine —and the 
number in the entire Union cannot be large — 
in which such commemorative services were 
held in the last year of the eighteenth century 
and were repeated the present year. The min- 
istry of our present pastor, Rev. W. C. Peirce, 
late of New Orleans, has been acceptable and 
successful. The Sunday services have been 
well attended, the Sewing Circle and Women’s 
Alliance have prospered, interest in the Sunday- 
school and other efforts for the improvement 
and recreation of the children are thoroughly 
maintained, and a small parish building, adjoin- 
ing the church, intended for the Sunday-school 
and social purposes, is nearly completed. If we 
can secure the continuance with us of our pres- 
ent devoted and fine-spirited pastor and of his 
wife, with her willing helpfulness, we shall feel 
that we have good reason to thank God, and 
take courage for the present outlook. 


Dorchester, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Eugene R. Shippen: An entertainment 
was given on February 20, in the vestry of the 
First Parish Church, under the auspices of the 
Nathaniel Hall Society. The tableaux, illustra- 
tive of Christian History, were arranged by 
Rev. F. W. Pratt of Wollaston. 


East Boston.—Church of Our Father, Rev. 
Albert J. Coleman: The East Boston Unitarian 
Society is holding a fair this week in the ves- 
try of its new church, 85 Marion Street. The 
society sold its church on Meridian Street, of 
which Rev. Warren H. Cudworth was pastor so 
many years, about a year ago, and erected a 
new wood and stone church on Marion Street, 
expecting to hold services in the church early 
in April. The memorial windows, gifts of Mrs. 
Caroline M. Barnard, have been placed in the 
new church; and a large new window has been 
built for the front of the church. The organ 
was a gift of Mrs. Edwin N. Rice of Brookline. 


Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. A. P. Reccord: The Newport 
News prints long extracts from a lecture re- 
cently delivered by Mr. Reccord be‘ore the 
Unity Club on “The Beginnings of the English 
Drama.” About two hundred persons were 
present. At the conclusion of the lecture an 
interesting illustration was given by the reading, 
in an abbreviated form, of the morality play 
“Everyman.” The object was to show how, 
without the aid of stage accessories, without a 
curtain, and on a simple board platform, all the 
time in view of the audience, these old plays 
used to be given in their original church presen- 
tations. In olden time even the names of the 
participants were not known. The part of 
Everyman was effectively and reverently taken 
by Mrs. Reccord, who threw herself into the 
character, and kept her audience in continuous 
sympathy with her touching uttterances. The 
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To Deaf People 


Many deaf people and physicians 
have written me regarding the 


OTOPHONE 


that it proved (in the cases referred to) the 
ONLY real aid to hearing. 
It is held egains¢t the ear—not inserted. 
| iam willing to send o ee a for 
a three day's FREE TR 
Write for bret = po Bet showing 
styles for church use, and for conversation, 
and containing strong testimonials. 
Please address Department E 


Optician. 
Maker of Instruments for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 
104 East 23d Street, New York. 


x25 West 42d St., New York. Minneapolis, Minn. 
650 Madison Ave., New York. St. Paul, Minn, . 
3 Rue Scribe, Paris. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1902-1903 


Succeeding ‘*Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


. The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 

. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 

. Religion and the Children. 

. A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

Talking. 

. What shall We do with Our [Money ? 

Hearing. 

. Glad to be Alive. 

. The Shadow on the Dial. 
Collyer.) 

12,,The Birth of Jesus. A Christmas Sermon. 

16. ‘“‘The Working [an.’’ (By Rev. Robert Coll- 

yer.) 
20. Lincoln and Washington as Guides for 
To-day. 


CONAN AWD = 


- 
° 


(By Rev. Robert 


Series on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.” 

ie I. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming 
Kingdom of God. “ 

. The Problem of Evil. 

. Jesus’ Cure for Evil. 

. How much we Know about Jesus, and 
how we Know it. 

Jesus and the Father. 

The Disciple and the World. 

19. VIL The Disciple and the Church. 

21. Vill. The Way of Jesus. 

22. The Voices of the Dead. 

23. Religion and the Public Schools. 


17. Wu 
Sms 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


other parts were also excellently well taken, the | Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


entire presentation dignified and effective. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 
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Personal. 


The many friends of Rev. D. W. Morehouse 
will learn with sorrow that a recurrence of the 
illness from which he has suffered at times for 
the last two or three years has now left him 
quite unable to attend to the duties of his office 
or to active work of any kind. He has bought 
afarmin West Springfield, Mass., to which he 
was intending to retire April 1, in the hope of 
regaining his health by outdoor labor. He still 
intends to make that his future home; but the 
hope of returning to active service has been in- 
definitely postponed. He has resigned the 
secretaryship of the National Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches; and 
Rev. Walter F. Greenman of Watertown has 
been elected to fill out his unexpired term, and 
will conduct the correspondence and make the 
arrangements for the Conference next Sep- 
tember. 


Mts. Hannah S. Colburn. 


The Christian Register lost an intelligent 
reader and a devoted friend when the late Mrs. 
Hannah S. Colburn of Leominster died. 

It is bordering on forty years since the writer 
first became acquainted with this lately ascended 
Puritan saint. And that acquaintance speedily 
ripened into a friendship very true, steadfast, 
and precious. Mrs. Colburn was naturally of a 
very religious temperament. She was not an 
effusive, emotional person, but always ready to’ 
converse with interest on religious topics. I 
well remember how deeply interested she was in 
the organization of the various county confer- 
ences, now nearly forty years old.- Dearly did 
she enjoy attending those occasions and they 
afforded topics for conversation for weeks after. 

She was adevoted but not a bigoted Unita- 
rian, never failing to recognize a spirit of true 
religion, which is larger and broader than any 
sectarian or denominational lines. She was a 
consistent disciple of the Master and an avowed 
member of thé spiritual fraternity of which he 
is the head and heart. She was always deeply 
interested in the addition of members to the 
church. Theologically, she was of the Chan- 
ning school, and pronouncedly so, having been 
often perturbed by what she regarded as the 
radicalism of some in the now nearly forgotten 
Right Wing and Left Wing discussions, which 
used to be so warm.’ 

It was remarkable how her interest in young 
people continued to the day of her death and 
up to the last of her fourscore and three years 
her mind seemed to be as alert and interested in 
all that goes to make up the life of a devoted 
twentieth-century Christian. Her feelings were 
young, and easily enlisted in any worthy cause 
or person. That a young man, struggling for 
an education to enable him to bea preacher, 
was avowedly orthodox, did not prevent her 
from sympathetically and substantially helping 
him, Very few, even of her friends, knew how 
generous and widely extended were her bene- 
factions during the last ten years of her life, 
when Fortune had smiled on her more opulently 
than during her earlier days. She bequeathed 
$2,000 to the American Unitarian Association, 
$2,000 to the Society for the Support of Aged 
and Destitute Ministers, together with lega- 
cies to several Unitarian ministers. Not a few 
will miss her; and many will have occasion to 
bless her memory because of her thoughtful and 
generous benefactions left to them. 
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furniture we use no veneers. 
course, more expensive to work; -but it admits no 


The front is serpentine. 
quadrant-shaped. 
shelves, doubly grooved. 

We guarantee these Cabinets for a generation 
They are the first selection of materials 
and workmanship. Yet they are low in price. 


We want to emphasize the fact that in our finer 


The solid wood is, of 


doubt of its wearing qualities. 

Here is a solid oak China Cabinet that you can 
buy of us at the cost of ordinary veneered cabinet 
work. The frieze, pillars, and feet are carved with 


The sides are 
There are knife-edged adjustable 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 
Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc, 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
acopy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, - - 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Inclusive God. 
a. The Living Wage. 
3. These Troubled Times. 
4. God’s Love in Man’s. 
5. The Thinking Heart. 

. The Uses of Great Men. 


Boston. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
274 Congress Street - - - Boston 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THe CONGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. : 

No. 6. CHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine_of_the 


enees Individual and Universal. By Rev. 


illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 


No. 9. Tue BREATH oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.11. LipeRat CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosepH PriestLey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHat O‘cLock 1s 1T In Reticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No.15. A Sout with Four Winpows Oren. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED oUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SzRMons ON Reyvivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE PaArRKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. socents per hundred. 

No.2r. THe THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 
tela Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
vundred. 

No. 23. A Workinc TuEory In Etuics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue Curistian Unrrarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26. THE ResurreEcTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHoRT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 


Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 
Tue Unity OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
oF THE Precious BLoop or CurisT. . By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 


dred. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


50 CENTS 
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AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


CAPITAL . . . . $1,000,000 
SURPLUS EARNINGS $1,300,000 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust 
Company Business 


Pleasantries. 


“I wonder,” says a character in a Harvard 
Lampoon skit, “why the best port is old port.” 
“Because port means haven,” is the answer he 
receives; “and the worst haven is New Haven.” 


Moritz Gotleib Saphir, as he rounded a 
corner in Munich, ran intoastranger. “Brute!” | 
cried the stranger. Saphir bowed low, and 
said: “Charmed to know you. My name is 
Saphir.” 

The Widow: “I want a man to do odd jobs 
about the house, run errands, one that never 
answers back, and is always ready to do my bid- 
ding.” Applicant: ‘“You’re looking for a hus- 
band, ma’am.” 


Here is another Sunday-school text, a revised 
version, as recited by a little girl in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Boston: “Her ways are ways 0’ 
pleasantness, and all her pants are pieced !”— 
Congregationalist. 

A man was asked recently by the gruff clerk 
at the stamp window, after he had deposited 
two cents, ‘Well, what do you want?” He 
answered gently, “An automobile, please.” 
Verily, a soft answer turneth away wrath — 
Albany Argus. 


INTEREST ALLOWED on Deposits, Subject 
to Check. Special rates on time Deposits 


Trustee under Mortgages, Transfer Agent and 
Registrar of Stocks and Bonds 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Cc. F. Adams, 2d Elmer P. Howe 

F. Lothrop Ames N. W. Jordan 
Hobart Ames David P. Kimball 
Edwin F. Atkins John Lawrence 
Charles S. Bird S. E. Peabody 
George W. Brown Francis Peabody, Jr. 
Isaac T. Burr Albert A. Pope 
Samuel Carr N. W. Rice 

Gordon Dexter Royal Robbins 

ae E N. Foss P. L. Salt tal 
Two mothers were visiting school. As they “<Ss enous Ww. AE ve yh 
sat waiting for the session to open, one said, 
“Do you know, my Johnny would like to come 
to school awful well if it wasn’t for ‘Evan- 
geline.’” “Evangeline who?” asked the other, 
“Oh, ‘Evangeline’ that he has to parse.”—Se- 


lected. 


N. W. JORDAN, President 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer 
Cc. H. BOWEN, Secretary 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Sec. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Home Journal is reminded of a little in- 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


cident that took place in Worcester once. Rev. 


Theo Brown said to a close-communion Baptist, | SPABILTTIES fess csscees coos collciee apie 
“Do you really think there will be only close- Para ee 
communion Baptists in Heaven?” “Wall,” was} yiberal contracts to men of integrity and daerny; with 


or. without experience, to act as agents in M u- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. & 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


j For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
Ing = 303, 404, 603, 

604 E. F., 601 E. F. 


FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 


Stub Polnts=1008, 1071, 1083. 

For Vertical Writing - cp E N S 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 

1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066 and others, 


the reply, “if the Zord wants to set down at his 
table with Tom, Dick, and Harry, he can. I’m 
not going to.” 


Mr. H. O. Havemeyer is extremely nervous. 
His butler, while serving dinner not long ago, 
let fall a tray of crockery. A tremendous crash, 
of course, ensued. “I suppose you have broken 
all the plates,” said Mr. Havemeyer. ‘‘No, sir, 
not one, sir,” replied the butler. “Then you 
have made all that noise for nothing, eh?” said 
testily the sugar magnate.—Boston Post. 


The late John B. Felton, one of the brainiest 
and wittiest lawyers California ever has known, 
was once examining a witness,—an illiterate 
man with a shock of red hair. He reiterated 
the expression “I done it” with irritating fre- 
quency. Finally, Felton leaned forward and 
startled the witness by exclaiming,— 


“Shake not thy gory locks at me; 
Thou canst not say I did it.” 
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WENEELY & CO, WATERviler. 


a ne a West Troy, N. Ye 
Best Quality Copper an in 
CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 
THE OLD MENEELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A, Henecly 1826. 
i ined, happi lows, i irgin- 
HEALTH getter cs shown 4 msensng ate! 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
commodations and aa church in Va., at High- 


land Springs. Write AD, the founder, for par- 
ticulars and inducements he offers to readers of this paper, 
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Here’s a Tom Reed story that seems to be 
missing from the flood let loose after his death. 
The late William L. Wilson’once cried out, “I’d 
rather be right than President.” “The gentle- 

“man need have no fear,” quoth Reed: “he’il 
never be either.’’ A friend of mine who used 
to be clerk of a house committee told me the 
story, and I have no reason to doubt that it’s 
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Educational. 


Five Weeks of Outdoor Study 
for Men and Women 


THE ALSTEAD SCHOOL 
of NATURAL HISTORY 

Alstead Centre, New Hampshire ' 
WILL OPEN ITS FIFTH SESSION ON 


TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1903 


The School aims to give its pupils such acquaintance. 


with living nature as comes only from systematic study 
under competent leadership, out-of-doors. 3 

The classes study at first hand the history written in the 
features of the landscape; the activities and adaptations 
of plants and insects; the haunts and habits of nesting 
birds. - 

The knowledge gained in this way is real knowledge, 
and it lasts. 


These Courses were given in 1902, and will 
be repeated in 1903. 


By RALPH HOFFMANN, 
Instructor in the Browne and Nichols School. 
1. The Native Birds. . 
2. The Inter-Relations of Flowers and In- 
sects. 


By WILLIAM L. W. FIELD, 
Instructor in Natural Science in Milton Academy. 
3. Zoology with Special Reference to En- 
tomology. 
4. The Making of the Landscape. 


By HELEN M. NOYES, 
Teacher of Botany in the Newton High School. 
5. General Botany. “a 
6. The Ferns. 


By HOLLIS WEBSTER, 


Of the Boston Mycological Club and the Teachers’ 
School of ‘Science. ; 


%. Trees and Shrubs. 
8. The Mushrooms, 


Other features of the next session will be announced in 
a forthcoming pamphlet. 


The School welcomes advanced students as well as 
beginners. It has well-equipped laboratories, and con- 
trols over five hundred acres of the surrounding country. 

The membership fee of one hundred and fifty dollars 
covers every expense of board, lodging, tuition, and excur- 
sions for the entire period of five weeks. The member- 
ship is limited, and early registration is important. 

Detailed information, photographs, etc., may be obtained 


by addressing 
WILLIAM L. W. FIELD, 
Secretary of the Alstead School of Natural History, 


Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts. 


Meadville Theological School. 


training for college graduates. Special provision 
President, F. C. SOUTHWORTH, Meadville, Pa. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


MassacuHusetts, West Newton. 
The Allen School, sth zetr Sept, 24, roa. 
a live 
build- 


Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of 
school. Boys and girls in separate . New 

ing Nov. 1, with gymnasium and swimming tank. Cata- 
logue. Address Heap MASTER. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


FOR 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. — 


Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 
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